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BY PROFESSOR ROBERT W. ROGERS, PH.D., D.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


pons a month in the year passes without the 

announcement of some Oriental discovery which 
has a bearing, direct or indirect, upon biblical history 
or literature. Sometimes it is an Assyrian inscription 
containing the name of a ruler of Western Asia who 
is mentioned in the Old Testament, and giving a view 
of the events there referred to, as his annalist saw 
them. Now it is an Egyptian stele bearing a difficult 
phrase with the magic word ‘‘Israel’’ init. Again it is 
a newly published Syriac recension of the New Testa- 
ment, with its promise of new.light upon the original 
text of the Gospels. Endless is the variety of these 
discoveries that crowd upon us in this living, stirring 
age. Every one of them is important, each in its 
own degree, and every one needs exposition at the 
hands of the specialist whose whole business it is to 
know Egyptian or Assyrian or Syriac or Hebrew or 
Greek. The amazing dissemination of popular bibii- 
cal knowledge has awakened the interest of millions 
in every new discovery, and to them, as never before, 
is the world’s best scholarship made constantly avail- 
able. 

But there was a time when no biblical discoveries 
were made in the Orient,—a time, indeed, when men 
apparently did not realize that the Bible was written 
in the Orient, by Orientals, and in Oriental forms of 
speech. When men so thought and so felt they were 
not likely to scour the East with painstaking 
diligence to seek for bits of inscriptions in 


I. Priests and Traders in the Orient 


Let us see how we may prove the truth of that state- 
ment, and open thereby the way into our larger story 
of biblical discoveries that have stirred the world. 

Europe learned first of a site that was afterwards 
to prove of the highest importance in biblical dis- 
coveries from a wandering friar, by name Odoricus, 
or Odoric. He set out about 1316 A.D. on an over- 
land journey to Cathay, and, perhaps, four years 
later found himself in Persia. He passed between 
Yezd and Huz, and wrote in Latin brief journals of 
things that he had seen. One of his brief notes was 
thus translated into English two centuries later : 

‘I came unto a certain citie called Comum [also 
written Comerum, Camara, etc.], which was an huge 
and mightie citie in olde time, conteyning well 
nigh fiftie miles in circuite, and hath done in times 
past great damage unto the Romanes. In it there are 
stately palaces altogether destitute of inhabitants, 
notwithstanding it aboundeth with great store of 
victuals,”’ 

That is not a very satisfactory account of a ruined 
city surely, and some of our modern skeptics have 
even wondered whether Odoric ever saw this so-called 
city of Comum or Camara at all. Iam very much 
inclined to think that he did, and, at any rate, we 
must give him this very great credit, that his brief 


story was widely read all over Europe, and served to _ 


awaken in others a desire to see the ‘‘huge and 
mightie citie’’ which his @yes had looked upen. 
Apparently a long time passed ere it was visited again 
by a European, but in 1472 Josophat Barbaro, on 
an embassy from the republic of Venice to the court 
of Uzun Cassan, passed that same way, and here are 
a few points from his more elaborate description of 
the ruins : 

‘¢ Near the town of Camara is seen a circular moun- 
tain, which on one side appears to have been cut and 
made into a terrace six paces high. On the summit 
of this terrace is a flat space, and around it are forty 
columns, which are called Cilminar, which means in 
our tongue Forty Columns, each of which is twenty 
cubits long,-as thick as the embrace of three men ; 
some of them are ruined ; but, to judge from that 
which can still be seen, this was formerly a beautiful 
building. The terrace is all of one piece of rock, and 
upon it stand sculptured figures of animals as large 
as giants, and aljove them is a figure like those by 
which, in our country, we represent God the Father, 
inclosed in a circle, and holding a ring in his hand ; 
underneath are other smaller figures.’’ 

Barbaro had really told Europe very little more 
than Odoric, but had made the story a trifle more 
definite, and his narrative was certain to awaken 
curiosity and send another to see the wonders of 

ancient buildings, and within a century 
and a half the next observer had seen the 





the hope of finding some phrase illumina- 
tive of the biblical pages. Furthermore, in 
those days there was little interest in the 
Orient anywhere in the West. During the 
Renaissance in Western Europe men were 
content to read the classics of Greece and 
Rome, and in them the keenest minds 
found, for centuries, unmeasured delight, 
unending intellectual stimulus. Around _ 

the eastern end of the Mediterranean lay a) 
Egypt and Palestine, and about them were 
mists through which their outlines could 
but dimly be seen even by the most learned. 
Within them, and within the more distant 
valley of the Tigris-Euphrates, lay hidden 
the ruins of ancient cities from which 
momentous discoveries were to come. 
Who should rouse an interest in these 
lands, who set Europe to excavating in 
them? The answer is, priests and traders. 
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ruins. Antonio de Gouvea was an Augus- 
tinian friar, sent by Philip III of Spain to 
the court of Shah Abbas the Great, and he, 
doubtless moved by the stories of his pre- 
decessors, also turned aside from his direct 
journey. His description of the ruins 
marks a very great advance upon Barbaro 
and Odoric. He avoided Barbaro’s curious 
blunder that the city had been built by 
Solomon, and ascribed it to the Persian 
King Artaxerxes, having first canvassed the 
opinion that Cyrus had erected it. He had 
not selected the correct name, for it was 
not the work of Artaxerxes, but it was a 
great advance in knowledge to have aban- 
doned the connection of Solomon with the 
forty columns. But he made even a greater 
advance than this in the simple words 
which follow : 








‘The inscriptions, —which relate to the 
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foundation of the edifice, and, no doubt, also declare 
the author of it,—although they remain in many parts 
very distinct, yet there is none that can read them; for 
they are not in Persian, nor Arabic, nor Armenian, nor 
Hebrew, which are the languages current in those 
parts; and thus all helps to blot out the memory 
of that which the ambitious king hoped to make 
eternal.”’ 

In these brief words Gouvea had struck a note 
which has continued to sound until this very hour. 
He had described inscriptions that were written in 
some unknown language or languages, and thereby 
had called upon Europe to decipher them and learn 
their story. That work of decipherment was a 
supremely difficult task, and would only be accom- 
plished after centuries of effort by travelers and by 
scholars. To this slow process a slight impulse was 
given almost immediately by Don Garcia de Sylva y 
Figueroa, another Spanish ambassador to Persia. He 
visited the ruins, and in 1619 wrote a very detailed 
description of them, containing this reference to the 
inscriptions ; 

‘¢The letters themselves are neither Chaldean nor 
Hebrew, nor Greeke, nor Arabike, nor of any other 
Nation which was ever found of old, or at this day to 
be extant. They are all three-cornered, but some- 
what long, of the form of a pyramide, or such a little 


Obeliske as I show here ; so that in nothing do 


they differ from one another but in their placing and 
Situation, yet so conformed that they are wondrous 
plaine, distinct, and perspicuous.’’ 

If now we had the imagination sufficient to place 
ourselves in Europe about 1620, and should then set 
out and read over all these allusions to inscriptions 
made by Odoric, Barbaro, Gouvea, and Figueroa, we 
should probably find ourselves with a very hazy idea 
of the appearance of the characters which Persian 
kings had engraven at the place called Comum, or 
Comara, by these travelers. There were no folding 
cameras in those days, and we could not ask one of 
these ancient wanderers to place before us a photo- 
graph of the inscriptions ; but as one looks back at it 
now, it does seem strange that nobody should have 
attempted to copy some of these enigmatic signs. 
From the descriptions it would certainly be impossi- 
ble to learn anything definite concerning them. A 
man who would at least make a beginning in this 
effort was already in Persia. In the year 1614, 
Pietro della Valle set out from Naples on an extensive 
tour in the East. The strange sights that he saw were 
duly chronicled in letters written to a medical friend, 
Mario Schipano of Naples. On October 21, 1621, 
della Valle wrote from the great Persian ruins, de- 
scribed the strange signs again, and then copied a few 
of them into his letter, and here they are exactly as 
he drew them: ! 


Tile \ <i] 


It is not very exact copying, but it gave Europe for 
the first time an opportunity to see what the charac- 
ters were in appearance. 

During the long years in which priests and traders 
were slowly increasing Europe's knowledge of, and 
imerest in, these strange stone inscriptions, another 
process was going on. Scholars in their libraries 
were busily conning the histories written in Greek and 
also in Latin. From these and from the works of 
tlre geographers they had learned that the ruins near 
Comum were the ruins of Persepolis, the capital of 
Persia during the dynasty of the Achemenian kings, 
of whom Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, and Xerxes were 
well-known names. This new knowledge increased 
the desire to possess the inscriptions, which were, it 


' Reproduced from Rogers's “A History of Babylonia and As- 
syria.” New York, 1900. 
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was assumed, probably written by these kings. When, 
therefore, the successive editions of Herbert's travels 
appeared, the signs which he had copied were eagerly 
scanned, and scholars tried to find some clue to them. 
They were, however, badly copied, and at best were 
fragmentary, and from them nothing could be made. 
The time was clamoring for a man who would copy 
the inscriptions,—copy them all, and copy them 
accurately, 

In March, 1765, Carsten Niebuhr, a Danish Orien- 
talist, and father of the man who later became famous 
as the historian of Rome, visited Persepolis, and 
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remained three and a half weeks. In that time he 
copied, with remarkable accuracy, a large number of 
complete inscriptions, and carried them off to Europe, 
where they were soon published in the appendix to 
his narratives of travel. 

From 1320 to 1765 was a long time, but that long 
time was needed for the making of the great discovery 
of the Persepolis inscriptions, Now would begin the 
interesting—nay, fascinating—struggle to decipher 
them. But that, as Mr. Kipling would say, is ‘‘ an- 
other story."’ ‘ 

DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Professor James as a Substitute for Church-Going 
By the Rev. John Sheridan Zelie 


HE amount ot interest excited dur- 
ing the last decade by the numer- 
ous ingenious efforts to secure some 
substitute for church-going would 
seem to justify anybody in offering 
one substitute more. Having had 

the misfortune to be but rarely an 

‘‘attendant’’ at church during the last eleven years, 

it has been a matter of great concern with me to get 
something that should be as much like it as possible. 

Most of the substitutes recommended have failed to 
attract me. My parishioners have been very fertile 
in devices of this sort, and almost every week some 
one brings me a new one. Once in three or four 
years a church-member is honest enough to say point- 
blank, that the reason he didn’t go to church last 

Sunday was that he didn't want to. 





I admire him, 
and feel that he is not so far from the kingdom as 
those dear souls who think to pull the wool over my 
eyes by saying they think they can worship God just 
as well on a mountain-top as in achurch. No doubt, 
there is the possibility of such a thing ; but the special 
brand of worshipfulness which this individual brings 
brings back from his flight to the hills has not en- 
couraged me to recommend it very widely. Then 
every few weeks some panic-stricken clergyman im- 
forms me that such things as ‘‘ The People’s Forum”’ 
and the ‘‘ Pleasant Sunday Afternoon’’ and what not, 
are gradually taking the place of the church, but I 
discover that it is even harder for the ‘‘ Forum’’ to 
attract a crowd than it is for the church ; and the 
‘Pleasant Sunday Afternoon’’ | hear of less and less, 
which makes me suspect that perhaps tiie true sub- 
stitute is not yet found. 

But if one is determined to have a substitute, I can 
do no better than recommend to him the one which 
has now and then seemed to me to produce a good 
deal ot the effect of church-going. It is Professor 
James of Harvard. I always feel as if I had been 
to church when I have been reading him. It was a 
long time before I realized that this was the effect he 
had upon me, but somchow the feelings which I had 
on rising from one of his books were unexpectedly 
similar to those that ensue on very prosperous and 
fortunate times of church-going. 

- 

Whatever else gospel preaching may do, I should 
think that it ought to produce a sense of good news 
about one’s self and one’s possibilities. Now Profes- 
sor James gives us a joyous teeling that he knows what 
is in man, but that even so he isn't a bit discouraged. 
He has also what Dr. Burton used to call ‘‘a large- 
Newfoundland-dog way of handling matters,’’ some- 
thing big and burly and wholesome, which quite dis- 
pels the agitations which the average psychologist 
raises in our breasts. No matter how bad our condi- 
tion, he seems to say to us as Paul said to the jailer, 


‘*Do thyself no harm.’’ Nothing is to be improved 
by getting excited over it. And he seems to have 
learned, in dealing with minds that are out of tune, 
that secret which Mowgli learned, that, if you 
would get on well with them, you must not make 
sudden or alarming motions among the jungle folk, 
By the awfulness of the name he gives your com- 
plaint, the average psychologist will quite scare you 
out of any hope of recovery ; but this writer leads us 
up to some fault in our mental make-up from which 
we have been shying away, strokes us, and speaks 
kindly to us a few minutes, and gives us to under- 
stand that he isn’t afraid of it, no matter what bad 
names his colleagues may give it.’ We had thought 
it was all up with us, but he makes us feel that it is 
entirely feasible for us to go on living. He almost 
never puts on the stern scientific face, as if to say, 
‘« Better take care. This is a terrible world you live 
in, and ten chances to one it will trip you up.’’ 


ae 
Here is the poor soul who has been reading too 
much advice written by ‘‘Successful Men’’ for 


various periodicals. To hear most of them one 
would suppose that not one of them ever had such a 
thing as a fit of wool-gathering in all his life, and 
that theirs had been careers of unbroken concentra- 
tion. And when the poor soul alluded to compares 
his own scatter-brained condition with these paragons 
he is apt to fly to the conclusion that he is a hopeless 
nobody. But Professor James blandly informs us 
that, in his opinion, the amount of concentration we 
possess isn’t likely to be much increased, do what we 
will about it, and cheers us much with the following 
beatitude : ‘‘Some of the most efficient workers 
I know are of the ultra scatter-brained type." How 
we want to go up, after the sermon, and wring his 
hand. We ‘never thought we could concentrate our 
minds on anything as we do on that bit of help, and, 
no longer worrying about concentration, we begin to 
have a great deal more of it. 

Or, perhaps, we have been secretly bored by things in 
which everybody said we ought to take an interest. We 
have no great gift for ‘‘ problems,"’ and as for atheory 
about taxation or education, or anything else socio- 
logical, we utterly and despairingly know that it isn’t 
in us ; so that we have felt ill at ease at conventions, 
though entertaining a lingering notion that we still 
have a right to live, and waiting hungrily for some 
one in authority to come and tell us so. The teacher 
who loves children, and loves to work for them, and 
may be working very effectively, but has no talent for 
putting her experiences in the form of a diagram after 
having felt a mere cumberer of the ground every time 
the ** psychological’’ teacher came around, goes out 
trom sitting under Professor James breathing great 
breaths of comfort and absolution. ‘‘ The worst thing 
that can happen to a teacher is to get a bad con- 
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science about her profession because she feels her- 
self hopeless as a psychologist.’’ 

Here are other psychological beatitudes : ‘* Depend 
upon it, no one need be too much cast down by the 
discovery of his deficiency in any elementary faculty 
of mind. In almost any subject your passion for the 
subject will save you.’’ And we, forsooth, had 
almost begun to believe that no salvation was possi- 
ble to us if we had not ‘‘studied in Germany.’’ Even 
in psychology the thing is ‘‘ to love much,"’ just as it 
is in the gospel. 

Professor James, by his very moderate statement of 
what we ought to do, inspires us to do a great deal 
more than the average preacher who is somewhat 
prone to advise us todo too much. After telling us 
of the dangers attendant upon an exalted state of feel- 
ing which is not followed by some course of action, 
and emphasizing particularly the perils of the musical 
enthusiast who allows his feelings to be heightened 
again and again without going and doing anything 
about it, he gets us ready for some rather strenuous 
counsels. But they do not come. He contents him- 
self with suggesting that, after a concert of ravishing 
music, one might, at least, speak kindly to his aunt on 
reaching home. We are ready to do anything for 
He has the wisdom to let us do the rest. 
All along the line he gives us a glow and encourage- 
ment, and makes us feel like taking life up again and 
getting it right. Without saying anything about 
religion, he produces an unmistakably religious 
feeling. 

Now, if we could only feel sure that these people 
who profess to have found some substitute for church- 
going had found anything like this, we might feel 
differently about them. A preacher could hardly 
criticise a parishioner if he knew that he had been 
sitting under Professor James. But unfortunately the 
dear brother who talks in such a superior way about 
his ability to worship God just as well on a mountain, 
or by a brookside, as in a man-made church, just 
goes and does nosuch thing. He is usually at home, 
substituting for both mountain and church a man- 
made Sunday newspaper, and, worst of all, made by 
man at his wits’ end for something to say. It is not 
until the church people put in an appearance that 
his mountain idea ever occurs to him. But those 
sudden mountain raptures of his fail to shut out from 
our view two or three hundred square feet of colored 
pictures, and poor jokes, and scientific fairy tales, and 
inflated news, over which he has passed the entire 
morning. Had he told us he had been reading 
Professor James, we could have had nothing more 
to say. 

SCHENECTADY, N, Y. 


such a man. 
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A Fresh Recipe for Happiness 


A Picture from Life 
By Mrs. D. B. Wells 


HE was just a little nine-year-old girl, paralyzed 
from babyhood, so that only head and neck 
were usable. How should she come to know more 
and be wiser than the grown-ups who are searching 
for happiness with all the energy and ability of per- 
fect health and sound bodies! Bright, .sunshiny, 
happy all the day long, sometimes all the night long, 
in spite of wakefulness and pain. With the usual 
stupidity of strong, well “people, some said, ‘*Oh, it 
comes natural!’’ ‘She gets it from her grand- 
mother, I guess.’’ ‘I don’t suppose she wants 
things like other children."' 

But the real secret was ‘‘ being so busy.’' For 
three years now she had had to pray daily for every 
one she loved ; for every one of whom she heard as 
being in sorrow, in need, in distress, in pain ; for all 
the neighbors and the neighbors’ children ; -for the 
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minister, and the Sunday-school superintendent, and 
the Sunday-school teachers ; for the men in the sanfe 
shop with her papa, and their children ; for the peo- 
ple who passed her window. She could not shut her 
eyes when she prayed, ‘‘ because I might miss some 
one going by who needed me real bad."’ 

In January, her mother came from the missionary 
meeting with a Yearbook of Prayer, in which the 
names of some missionaries were set down for every 
day to be prayed for. This was a treasure, a delight- 
ful broadening of her privilege of daily work. It 
opened so many ‘‘ windows,"’ “it brought such a 
wealth of labor. The day was full, more than full, 
now. It takes time to remember everybody, not to 
forget one single one, and yet to add the new ones 
every day was bringing to her notice. As she grew 
busier, she also grew happier ; no time left to be rest- 
less, fretful, peevish. Night often came before the 
list was completed, and she went to sleep with a name 
on her lips and a love-thought in her heart. Some- 
times she woke in the night, and would be heard 
communing with herself that, like a provident young 
housekeeper, she was enabled to get ahead on to- 
morrow’ s tasks. 

Finding that slender physical strength was dimin- 
ishing under the continuous demands made upon it, 
the physician begged that some of the earlier objects 
of her remembrance might be dropped from daily 
mention, and some time given to rest. To this came 
a happy little shake of the head: ‘I can't. I 
haven't anything bu! my mouth to work with, you 
know. It's just got to keep on working for all the 
rest of me.’’ 

And so that corner by the window in that upper 
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room is a little child’s workshop, and Bethel, and sun- 
shine factory for all the village. 
CuIcaco, ILL. 


a w 
The Eleventh Hour 


By Charlotte Fiske Bates 


ELATED soul! grieving to think life’s day 
Hath been misspent,—.lo! one redeeming hour. 
Rise to thy Master’s work. Away! away! 
Draw from his blessed parable thy power. 


Many may scoff at thee, and may complain 

That with day-workers thou shouldst hold thy place. 
Little they know this Calvary of pain, 

Through which late souls accept the Master's grace. 


“ Oh that my feet had hasted with the morn 
To enter at the pleasant vineyard gate! 
My idle day can never be re-born, 
Nor can I cease to mourn that I am late. 


“ The others have a secret, happy sense 
Of having earned with toil what they receive. 
What right have I to take their recompense, 
When in one hour the work of twelve I have?” 


O tardy soul of the eleventh hour ! 
Hark not to voices that would hinder thee. 

Sin, doubt, despair, and man may make thee cower, 
But rise and work,—one hour thy day may be! 


Yea, thy eleventh hour may more fulfil 

Than the whole day of many that have wrought. 
Haste! one immortal hour is left thee still, 

That one hour’s work the Husbandman hath sought. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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Little Bill’s Black Monday 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


VERYTHING had gone wrong in Room A. The 

fire would not burn, the pupils would not be- 

have, and at last, when the arithmetic class came for- 
ward, the teacher lost her patience. 

‘* There is not a little boy in the B grade who can- 
not do that sum,’’ she sputtered, as big Tom Tinker 
rubbed out his chalk-marks and took his seat in 
despair. 

‘* Ugh !"’ was all he said, but the teacher heard it, 
and immediately sent the following note down to the 
room just below her. 


DEAR Miss LAMBERSON : 

Will you please send up one of your little boys? I 
want to ask him a question, and shame some of these big 
hulking fellows. 

Yours, as ever, 
EMMA 

In another minute a light footfall was heard upon the 
stair, the door opened, and, blushing like a big peony, 
‘little Bill’’ entered. Approaching the desk, he put 
his right hand behind his back, clutched his left arm at 
the elbow with it, looked down on the floor, swayed 
back and forth, and waited in painful uncertainty. 

‘* Little Bill,"’ said the teacher, ‘* Tom Tinker and 
half the class have failed on this simple little example, 
and I have told them that there was not a boy in the 
B grade who could not do it. I want you to go to the 
board and show them how.” 

Poor little Bill! He was the most sensitive, mod- 
est, magnanimous little chap that ever held a piece of 
chalk, and the very idea of possibly doing something 
that would shame any one else almost broke his heart. 
He was badly enough flustered by this, ‘ut when he 
stood at the board, and felt that every eye in that room 
was glued upon him, he simply lost his senses. 





As the teacher stated the problem, he succeeded in 
putting the figures down upon the board, but when 
he commenced to add and multiply, his brain fairly 
reeled. The very first thing he did was to add seven 
and six and make fifteen out of them. Of course, 
that was enough for the big boys, and especially for 
Tom Tinker. A shout of derision went up from every 
pair of lips in the room, and poor little Bill trembled 
like an aspen leaf. 

This was the last straw that broke the back of the 
much enduring teacher. She blushed as red as little 
Bill himself, and said bitterly : 

‘«That will do. You may go down and tell your 
teacher that you don’t know any more than the rest 
ot them !"’ 

There may have been one or two people in the 
whole history ot the world more compietely crushed 
than little Bill, but there certainly have not been 
many. How he ever got out of the room he did not 
know. When he entered the door below, he tried as 
hard as ever a hero did to tell the teacher what he 
had been told, but his lips were dry, and his tongue 
stuck to the roof of his mouth. 

‘* Did you do it?"’ she asked, as he halt tell into 
his seat. 

‘* No, ma’am,"’ he answered in a scared whisper, 
and then tried to fix his mind upon his geography 
lesson. 

It was of no use. Everything was whirling around 
like a ‘‘ pin-wheel.’"” When he reached home at 
noon, his mother happened to be out, and so he had 
no one to confide in. He was brave and plucky, and 
made up his mind that he would not cry ; but his suf- 
fering was so deep that it made him physically sick, 
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and his mother found him sitting white as a sheet, and 
trembling as if he were in a chill. 

It did not take him long to tell the whole story, and 
he found comfort in her sympathy ; but, for all that, 
he could not eat a mouthful. She tried to keep him 
at home, but he was made of too stern stuff to yield 
to her kind entreaties. Back he must go, and back 
he did go. Her mother heart misgave her at last, 
and she followed him. There he sat, white, strug- 
gling, triumphant, but broken-hearted. 

‘* Why, how do you do? I am so glad to see you. 
I am worried about little Bill, and was just about to 
send him home. What can be the matter with him ?"’ 
the teacher said. 

‘* Don't you know ?"’ the mother asked. 

‘No, I cannot imagine. He is generally so well."’ 

And then she told the teacher the story in a whis- 
per, and took the little fellow home. 

He spent a good part of the rest of the afternoon in 
her lap, sobbing softly, and feeling that he had dis- 
graced the teacher and his mama and papa and the 
whole world. Nothing could comfort him, not even 
his big courageous father, who slapped him on the 
back, and called him his brave little Bill, and offered 
to ‘‘ stake him against the whole schoolhouse.’’ He 
smiled as well as he could, but it was like the last 
smile of a Chinese lantern when the candle flickers 
out. 

His sleep was restless too, and they heard him toss- 
ing half the night, sobbing now and then and moan- 
ing, and his great big father would go in and kiss 
him and hush him off to rest, and then go back and 
have a little cry of his own over the tenderest heart 
that ever beat under a little cutaway coat. 

But it is always darkest before dawn. 
turned the next day. 


The tide 
At noon little Bill came tearing 
home all out of breath, his cheeks flaming, his eyes 
bright as stars, and rushed pell-mell into the room, 
with ‘*Towser’’ at his heels, barking and yelping 
like a mad dog. 

‘*« What on earth is the matter ?*’ his mother cried, 
dropping her sewing. 

When he caught his breath at last, he told her, all 
in a heap, how, when the school opened that morn- 
ing, ‘‘ Miss Eton came into the room from the A 
grade, asked the scholars to listen to her a moment, 
and then apologized for her thoughtlessness to me! 
To me, mama! What do you think of that? She 
said I was not to blame at all, that I was frightened, 
and that she ought to have had more sense than to 
have expected that a little boy like me could stand up 
there and do a sum on the board with every one took- 
ing at him! She said she was sorry, and that she 
was going to be more thoughtful-next time. And then 
they all cheered her, and some of the fellows cried 
out, ‘Hurrah for our little Bill!’ And, mama, they 
hurrahed for me! Oh! won't papa be pleased? 
And now, mama, what can I give her? I've got to 
give her something. Tell me, quick !"’ 

‘You can give her anything you’ want to, little 
man ; nothing is too good for her. 
carnations on the table. 
do ?"’ 

‘Oh, no! They area day old. I must give her 
some fresh ones with the dew on them. The others 
aren't good enough for her."’ 

‘All right, my boy ; here is the money. 
get what you want.’’ 

He ate but little more dinner that day than the one 
before (this little chevalier), and, tearing down the 
road to the florist’'s, he bought a dozen chrysanthe- 
mums almost as tall as himself. 

You should have heard the boys cheer when he 
took them up to the teacher's desk! And as for the 
teacher, it was a little out of the ordinary line of 
things, but she just picked little Bill up in her arms 
and kissed him. 

CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE PRIMARY TEACHER IN THE COUNTRY 





Some of the Little Things that are Important 


By Clara Dillingham Pierson 


Defining Strange Words 
ERY few adults speak naturally in words suited to 
childish understanding. Most of us forget that 
the best Eriglish is the simplest English. Do not 
think that great animation and a liberal use of the 
words ‘‘little’’ and ‘‘nice’’ is enough to adapt your 
remarks to children of from three to nine years. It 
may seem a great deal of trouble to revise one’s 
vocabulary for the sake of thirty minutes’ use each 
week, but it will not be time lost from general cul- 
ture. He who can speak well to children, can speak 
well to adults. Read any one of the sermons of 
Phillips Brooks if you want to see the power of simple 
English. You will find three or four consecutive 
lines containing words of only one syllable, and you 
will also find that these direct words appeal to you in 
a most wonderful way. 

There is no reason why you cannot avoid unusual 
words in teaching the lesson. With the Golden Text 
it is different, and you will be wise to prepare the 
way three or four weeks ahead for a difficult word 
there, by using it often in conversation with your 
pupils, giving them an easy, and correct definition, 
and accustoming them to it; so that, when the time 
comes for the text containing it, all that work has 
been done. This is not so hard as it seems. Be 
vigilant in the same way in regard to the words of 
hymns. It is so easy for a child to lose all the real 
meaning of a song, and hold only a garbled or very 
absurd idea of it, like a little maiden who was heard 
singing, ‘‘ We shall come rejoicing, bringing in the 
cheese."’ (Her teacher had taught a primary class 
for forty years, and that child had sung of ‘ bringing 
in the cheese’’ for six months.) Another child sang 
of ‘‘ bringing in the sheets."’ 

Hints as to Discipline 

The question of discipline has already been touched 
upon, and the suggestion made that order is best 
secured before disorder begins. Find a cure for rest- 
lessness before it develops into mischief, and there is 
little left to cope with. Attend to discipline before or 
after the lesson hour, keeping disorder in check by 
indirect means without interrupting the session. If, 
however, you are forced to speak of somebody's mis- 
behavior, make it impressive. Let the class feel that 
it is not an offense against you personally, but against 
them all, depriving them of that for which they have 
come. Cultivate public sentiment in this respect, and 
the small offender will soon feel himself judged by a 
jury of his peers, and be subdued thereby. Say, 
what is perfectly true, that a child who is old enough 
to come to Sunday-school is old enough to be orderly, 
that you are not there just to keep pupils from jost- 
ling and being noisy, but to tell them interesting and 
helpful things about the lesson. You ought not to 
have to speak of other things to boys and girls who 
are old enough to come, but that it would not be fair 
tolet one or two pupils spoil the hour for the rest. 
This kind of disorder is seldom malicious or inten- 
tionally irreverent, and it is better not to rebuke it as 





Editor's Note.—The series of articles of which this is the 
fifth was begun by Mrs. Pierson in The Sunday School 
Times of February 9. The next article will take up ‘* The 
Bible in the Primary Class.’ 


wicked. Treat it as simply thoughtless, inexpedient, 
and unfair. 

Discipline in a Sunday-school is particularly hard 
because of the all-too-popular idea that a child con- 
fers a favor on his teacher by consenting to come, 
This view is undignified and false, and should be dis- 
couraged. There is a limit to what teacher is ex- 
pected to stand, and, the more unruly the pupil, the 
more loyal he usually is to any one who forces him to 
be at his best. If necessary, give a disorderly child 
a seat to one side, or, in a great emergency, take him 
quietly from the primary department to sit with some 
older brother or sister in a more advanced class. Be 
sure to have a correct version of the trouble reach the 
offender's parents as soon a$ possible after the ses- 
sion, not for the sake of having them visit their dis- 
pleasure on him, but to have them feel that you con- 
sider their interests and yours identical, and also to 
make sure that they hear things as they are. Say that 
you disliked to send the child away, yet it was the 
only thing you could do at the time, and that you 
think it will not be necessary again. 

Co-operate with your superintendent, too, and help 
him remember that much of the evident restlessness 
in the younger classes is the result of their having to 
stay through too long closing exercises. Superinten- 
dents are human, like the rest of us, and, if they have 
not had educational advantages in the way of associa- 
tion with small children they forget how long a time 
sixty minutes is to your pupils, and, carried away by 
an interesting review, sometimes run over the hour 
just long enough to convert primary restlessness into 
downright disorder, and send the whole class away 
with the good of the lesson lost. Co-operate with 
your superintendent, and he will help you. 


What to Do with Visitors 

The stranger within the gates, who does not wish to 
enter the Bible-class as a pupil, is quite likely to visit 
the youngest children, and his coming is often an 
embarrassment and perplexity to the teacher. Where 
shall he be seated? Shall he be asked to talk to the 
children? If he happens to be an experienced 
teacher, shall he be invited to teach the class that 
day? The only satisfactory way in which,to solve 
these questions, is by trying them with another, — 
‘«What will be the best for the children?’’ The 
teacher who is truly consecrated must make this the 
final test, andy ignore. her’ personal preferences and 
the possible expectations of the guest. 

Judging from this standpoint, the visitor should be 
seated in the rear. If seated in front, he divides at- 
tention with the teacher, besides compelling the latter 
to talk to an audience part of whom she cannot look 
in the eyes. He must not “be asked to talk, simply 
as a courtesy to him. If there is ample time, and he 
can be trusted to say the right thing in the right way, 
and to stop at the right point, very well. He will, of 
course, speak after the regular instruction has been 
given, and it would be politic to warn him in advance 
that, if there is time, you would be glad to have him 
say a few words. You might also drop a hint as to 
the particular spiritual truth you are trying to‘develop, 
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trusting that this wiii influence his remarks. It is 
very seldom wise to invite visitors to speak. Even if 
they hold the attention and please the children, they 
often weaken the impression made by the lesson, 
which has been taught with especial consideration of 
the needs of these particular children, and a knowl- 
edge of their surroundings and temptations. As for 
inviting the visitor to act as teacher,—a form of com- 
pliment quite common in some districts,—it is not 
advisable. It may be a pleasure to the regular 
teacher, but she forgets how much her intimate ac- 
quaintance with her pupils helps in making the lesson- 
truth vital to them. The rapt attention given to a 
temporary teacher may be inspired more by an in- 
terest in his ring or his neck-tie than by a care for 
what he is saying. With a well-known teacher, the 
child’s mind is more free to listen to her message. 
Making the Temperance Lessons Practical 

The International Committee has planned four 
temperance lessons a year for us. What does a tem- 
perance lesson mean to a primary pupil? Usually 
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it means sitting,in judgment on some neighboring 
ne'er-do-weel. If it does ony that for the class, it is 


a dismal failure. Temperar.ce in eating is the hard. 


est thing for these little people, and what they most 
need impressed upon them. The habit of self-control 
in speech, action, and at the dining-table, is as good 
a foundation as can be laid for temperate man- 
hood and womanhood. A farmer's dinner which in- 
volves a hard morning's work for the tired bouse- 
keeper, which makes the whole family late at the 
afternoon Sunday-schorl session, produces two or 
three headaches, and a general stupidity in the family 
circle, is about as loud a call for temperance teaching 
as exists in the average rural community. 

Study until you see how the lesson for the day bears 
on the life of your class, and lay the emphasis on that 
point. It is good to have them grow up with a dis- 
trust and hatred for strong drink, and it is even better 
to have them grow up practicing temperance in those 
lines where their special temptations lie. 

STANTON, MICH, 
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In the Steamboat House 
By Grace Willis 


** T WISH they'd ‘uve took me, too.’’ 

Ernest's fat little hand was clasped in grand- 
ma's, and he rolled his blue eyes up at her wist- 
fully. 

They had just been over the beautiful steamer that 
was to take Papa and Mamma Hobart away for a 
week. They had said good-by, and left the dock, and 
Ernest was to spend the week at Grandma Hobart's. 
It looked to him like a very long time. 

‘Did you ever know, Ernest, that when your papa 
was a little boy, and we moved into the house we live 
in now, that he called it the ‘Steamboat House’? I 
suppose it was because the front of the house is so 
rounded, and the veranda all around it looks like a 
deck, and the tower is like a pilot-house."’ 

‘‘Let's play it ¢s a steamboat,’’ suggested Ernest 
eagerly. 

‘* All right,’’ responded grandma, ‘‘ and we'll take 
a fine trip for a whole week. You just see."’ 

The thought of a white yachting-cap in her attic, 
with ‘* Majestic’’ on it in gold letters, made her say, 
«* We'll call the boat the ‘ Majestic,’ Ernest."’ 

It was getting dark when they neared the house. 

‘« Grandma,’ said Ernest soberly, ‘‘ they haven't 
got any light on the ‘ Majestic." It might run into 
somebody."’ 

‘«T will see to that at once. We will havea light 
in the front of the cabin, and to-morrow we will go 
and fix up our pilot-house. I think it is very dusty. 
And after this we'll have a light up there. 

Grandma gave orders, and a big lamp, with a red 
shade, was put in the front window. 

"Twas a hungry little passenger who sat at grand- 
ma’'s right hand that night. He looked down through 
the long dining-room and arched doorways, and saw 
the red light gleaming in the front window. Then 
he looked in the other direction, and saw it all re- 


flected in the mirrors of the big sideboard. ‘‘ This 
is a pretty big cabin,’’ he remarked. 

Uncle Lawrie sat at the carver's place, and he 
smiled at the sight of the white cap lying beside the 
plate of the new passenger. 

‘«I'm sorry, Jack Tar,"’ he said, ‘‘ that we haven't 
our usual bill of fare printed. It was an oversight of 
the captain's,’’ and he nodded at grandma. ‘‘To- 
morrow morning you will find one at your place."’ 

Uncle Lawrie was very handy with his pen, and 
the ‘‘ Majestic’’ had a tasty bill of fare at each meal 
after that. 

‘«To-morrow, Ernie, I should be pleased to have 
you visit me in my stateroom,'’ added Aunt Edith, 
‘«I have gotten such a pretty collection of shells since 
you were here before, and I should like to show them 
to you."’ 

‘*Now,’’ said the captain, as they rose from the 
table, ‘‘I think Miss Hobart will give us some music 
on the piano in the cabin."’ 

‘*T regret to say, Jack Tar, that I have to get off at 
the next landing,’’ remarked Uncle Lawrie; ‘ but 
I'll be aboard again later, and to-morrow night I'll 
play on my banjo for you."’ And then he put on his 
hat and coat, and went away. 

They visited and played in the cabin until eight 
o'clock, when Ernest's eyes began to get heavy. 

‘* Let's take a stroll on the promenade deck,"’ sug- 
gested the captain. ‘It will make us sleep better.'’ 

So the three put on their wraps, and paced briskly 
back and forth on the veranda several times. Ernest 
looked up at the starless, cloudy sky. 

‘*T guess it's going to be a rough night, captain,’ 
hesaid. ‘‘ You'd. better get ready for a storm,— 
hadn't you? Don't you féel the boat tip ?'’ 

‘Yes, I do,’* answeredthe captain. ‘‘I hope you 
won't be seasick. It's best to get flat on your back, 
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if you think there's any danger of it. ‘t will be a 
good thing to get right to bed."’ 

‘‘All right,"’ answered the passenger willingly. 
‘IT wish I could sleep in a hang-up, grandma, so it 
would seem more like a bunk."’ 

‘« That's the very thing, Ernest,’’ replied the cap- 
tain. ‘* To-morrow we'll see what we can do, and 
if we can find a place for the hammock in the house 
we'll put it up, and make a regular stateroom, But 
for to-night we can play the bed is a bunk."’ 

‘*Of course,"’ returned the passenger. ‘‘I think 
it's lots of fun to play steamboat, grandma."’ 

When Ernest was all ready for bed, Aunt Edith 
brought in a glass of fine lemonade that she had made 
for him. 


‘* This is to keep you from getting seasick, Ernie,"’ 
she said. ‘It's a very good thing, I've heard, if 
you don't put too much sugar in it."’ 

The passenger drank his dose with a relish. 

‘Yes, it's a pretty good thing to be careful,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I guess I'll be all right now."’ 

‘«I think the ‘ Majestic’ will stop over for an hour 
or two, Thursday afternoon, at a place where some 
trained canaries perform,’’ announced the captain, 
‘«and very likely we shall see them."’ 

‘«Goody !"’ said the passenger, and then he kissed 
Aunt Edith and the captain good-night, smoothing 
the captain's silvery hair lovingly, and turned over in 
his bunk and went to sleep. 

That night he dreamed a dream that really came 
true. He dreamed that he had such a jolly time on 
his make-believe trip in the steamboat house that the 
week wasn't half so long as he had thought it would 
be, and when the end of it came he hadn't been 


lonely at all. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





When grandma was a 
little girl, 
She had such pretty 
; gowns! 
Soft wool delaines, all figured, 
In crimsons and in browns; 
And she wore “ prunella gaiters,"’ 
And a little brown “ basquine,"’ 
And a cunning black silk apron 
With bows of plaided green. 


She had yards of ‘‘lutestring ’’ ribbon 
On what she calls a “ flat,””"— 

She says she wore it on her head, 
So I s’pose it was a hat,— 

And black lace mitts and “ pinnies;”’ 
And rows of bobbing curls. 

She was ever so much prettier 
Than any of us girls. 


But I’m sure I couldn’t run and fump 
In a “tucker "’ or a ‘‘ tie,”’ 
Or climb a tree or ride a wheel 
In crinoline—Oh my! 
So while grandma looks so pretty 
In that dear old miniature, 
I'd rather dress just as I do, 
And live right here; I'm sure. 
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Is All the Bible True ? 


We say that the Bible contains the word of 
God, and we are right in saying so. But we do 
not say that every statement, or word, in the 
Bible is true. When the Bible records the words 
of Satan, or of any human enemy of God, the 
record is true, yet the words may be words of 
falsehood. We have a responsibility for knowing 
whether a particular Bible statement is one of 
truth or of falsehood. ‘The words of God’s ene- 
mies are not to be counted on an equality with 
the words of God’s representative. Let us ever 
bear this truth in mind. 


x 


Always Unfinished 

One of the divinest things about the Bible is 
that it never declares revelation to be finished. 
It is a portico that has never been walled up at 
the end that looks toward the future. The Old 
Testament looked forward to the salvation of the 
Messiah. John the Baptist pointed to one greater 
than he that would follow him. Jesus promised 
the Comforter, who would complete what he had 
to leave unfinished. The apostles looked for the 
return of Christ. There is always more to follow. 
It is ‘‘ grace for grace,’’ and ‘‘from glory unto 
glory,’’ and the last word of God is never said. 


x 


The Story and Romance 
of Bible Research 

To gain new light on the Bible has always been 
one of the richest privileges of man. The story 
of how men have been led on, step by step, 
through the centuries, in their ever-growing study 
and understanding of the Bible record, is of 
absorbing interest. It is the telling of ‘this fas- 
cinating story that is begun this week in The 
Sunday School Times by Professor Dr. Rob- 
ert W. Rogers, widely known as student and 
author in the field of biblical and Oriental re- 
search, whose writings combine in a rare degree 
the qualities of popular interest and scholarly ac- 
curacy. Professor Rogers will tell, in a series of 
papers, the story of some of the most remarkable 
and interesting of the discoveries which, in mod- 
ern centuries, have thrown fresh light on the 
Bible. This retelling, in a consecutive series, of 
the most important facts that have already gone 
to make history, added to Professor Hilprecht’s 
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periodical reporting, in these columns, of the 
latest news from the field of present research, 
combine to offer the thoughtful reader of the 
English Bible such an opportunity for illuminating 
study of the Scriptures as has never before been 
made possible. 


aK 
Is the Power of Satan a Fact? 


Two conflicting spiritual forces seem to strug- 
gle with each other in the universe,—one for 
good and one for evil. This idea has had promi- 
nence in all the ages and in all religions. It is 
prominent in the Bible, and in the teachings of 
Jesus and of Paul, as it was in the teachings of 
David and of Moses. In modern times it is a 
popular thought that this is a mere figure of 
speech, and not a literal fact ; but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the truth that the inspired writers 
wrote as if this truth was a fact, and that they 
intended that we should act as if it wereso. Paul, 
writing to his friends the Thessalonians, said 
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plainly that he had purposed coming to them, but 
‘* Satan hindered ’’ him,—not God, but Satan. 
Do we know more about this thing than Paul 
knew? : 


a 
Doing Much with Bits and Scraps 


We cannot have everything on a large scale, 
nor make everything out of the choicest and 
most expensive material. We must do our best 
with what we have, and we can even use bits and 
refuse to advantage, if we are bent on saving bits 
and refuse. In building a European cathedral, a 
workman saved bits of stained glass, and made a 
new window of them. 
choicest in the cathedral. It was the admiration 
of all. He then felt that it was well to save and 
use the bits. It is often so. Do not let us feel 
that, because we are limited in our means, we 
can do nothing worth doing. Not what we have, 
but what we do with it, settles the question of our 
success in doing. 


That window was the 
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Has the Day of Miracles Gone By? 


T IS very common, even among Christian 
believers in the Bible record, to speak of 
‘« miracles,’’ such as the Bible narrates, as a thing 
of the past, with nothing of their sort to stand in 
their place at the present time. Persons holding 
this view have no doubt that Moses and Jesus were 
workers of miracles, in God’s name, in their day, 
but they take it for granted that the day of mira- 
cles closed when the canon of Scripture was made 
up. With regard to the stories of miracles in the 
early Christian days, and in the Middle Ages, they 
count them all mere evidences of superstition. As 
to miracles, they have no doubt ; as to miracles in 
modern times, they deem them hardly worthy of 
serious discussion. 

This view is what might be considered a mod- 
erate one, between the two existing extremes 
that have intelligent and earnest advocates on 
every side among us. On the one hand, there 
are those who believe that miracles, wrought 
through relics and pictures and images and 
places and utterances have been, and still are, 
so numerous and varied as practically to have lost, 
or to have belittled, their real value and signifi- 
cance. On the other hand, many, especially 
those who count themselves reasonable critics, re- 
ject the record and the idea of ‘‘ miracles,’’ or of 
anything of the sort either in our day or in any 
former day. So, among these different views, 
extreme or moderate, all are asked to choose, and 
to believe or to disbelieve accordingly. What shall 
we think? What are we to accept, or to reject, 
concerning miracles ? 

In the first place, what is a miracle? It may 
safely be said that at least nine persons out of ten 
who use the word freely in discussion have no 
well-defined idea of its real meaning, or of their 
meaning in its use. Naturally, this greatly in- 
creases the popular confusion in connection with 
the discussion of the whole subject. 

At least three different Hebrew words, and two 
Greek words, are translated, in our Common 
Version of the English Bible, by the one word 





‘*miracle.’’ These words mean severally “a 
wonder,’’ ‘‘ something wonderful,’’ ‘‘an act of 
power,’’ ‘‘asign.’’ Now no one can deny that 
both Moses and Jesus, and that others since their 
time, have performed acts that were wonderful 
and were an evidence of power, and were a sign 
of that which was claimed, or which called for 
explanation. Even well-known physicians and 
surgeons, as well as engineers and mechanics and 
electricians, have done all that. So that the 
mere word ‘‘ miracle ’’ itself does not explain or 
limit what is meant. This is why so many ate 
confused and confusing when they talk about 
‘* miracles.’’ 

What, however, is more commonly meant as 
‘*a miracle,’’ in the Bible sense, is an event in 
the natural world that is out of its known. order, 
and is wrought by the intervention of Divine 
power. This is what Moses claimed for himself 
when he represented God’s chosen people against 
the gods and rulers of Egypt. This is what Jesus 
claimed for himself as the unique representative of 
his Father and ours, and which he assured, within 
due limits, to all his disciples and children of 
God. 

All this is entirely consistent with the Bible 
record of God, and of his dealings with his human 
children. If it cannot be accepted in its entirety, 
none of it can reasonably be accepted with con- 
fidence. ‘The details and the.parts stand or fall 
together. Yet, with human nature as it is, it is 
not to be wondered at that those who believe 
the main truth incline to one or the other 
extreme as a result of its acceptance, and that, 
because of the extremes among those who accept 
the main truth, others come to refuse credence to 
even the main truth itself. 

As Bushnell says, ‘‘ First, we swing toward rea- 
son, order, uniformity ; next, toward fanaticism.’’ 
Yet Bushnell holds, in view of what the Bible 
teaches, and as confirmed by his own experience 
and observation, that the day of miracles has in 
no sense ended. Now, as in Bible times, God is 
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over all, controlling and directing in love and 
wisdom, and as ready now as ever to exercise his 
power according to the needs and prayers and 
faith of those children. 

The Bible teachings furnish the warrant and 
limitations for the prayer and expectation and 
faith of the believer of to-day, or of any day, in this 
matter of miracles, or of particular exercises of 
God’s providence in behalf of the disciple. Jesus 
said to his disciples, not for one day, but for all 
days: ‘‘ Have faith in God. . . . All things what- 
soever ye pray and ask for, believe that ye have 
received them, and ye shall have them.’’ Ever 
he has been mak- 
ing them good to his disciples. The proof of this 
fact is not dependent on the experience or testi- 
mony of merely one person, or a hundred, or a 
thousand ; on every side and in every age there 
are those who can gladly testify that God’s prom- 
ises of special help in times of special need are full 
and specific and abundant, and that God has always 
been found better than his word. 

To this truth the writer himself can bear hearty 
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and unqualified testimony. For half a century, 
or since first he came to the fuller appreciation of 
his privileges as a child of God, he has lived in 
the life and rest of this all-glorious truth. Ne 
human friend has at any time been as able or as 
ready to give him counsel, direction, or help, 
as has ever been his Divine friend and helper. 
This counsel, direction, and help have been, not 
vague and general, but specific and particular, 
beyond any that could be given by wisest father, 
most loving mother, ablest physician, or dearest 
friend, leaving nothing beyond to be desired or 
longed for. The writer alone has a long list of 
modern miracles that might be told of to the 
honor of his Master ; aad his earthly friends and 
associates also could add to that list indefinitely. 
These were not merely remarkable occurrences, 
but miracles,—events out of the known order, 
and wrought by the intervention of Divine power. 
It is a blessing of blessings to be able to live in 
the consciousness that the day of miracles has 
not gone by. A believer's life must be dreary 
indeed without this consciousness, 
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Sunday-School Picnics 
and Gambling Nurseries 


There is always danger of quoting Scripture so as 
to misrepresent the truth, and mislead honest seekers 
after truth. There is also danger of so using the 
most careful statements as to cpnfuse those who 
would be glad to know what is their manifest duty in 
the sight of God and of God's servants. Not long 
ago a Sunday-school worker in Illinois wrote making 
some comments on a Sunday-school picnic in his 
vicinity, and asking some questions as to proprieties 
in connection with Sunday-school picnics. The Edi- 
tor, after carefully studying this letter, was unable to 
learn what were the views of this correspondent, or at 
what point he desired information, and the Editor so 
stated. Now the same correspondent writes again, 
still without making quite clear his opinion or needs. 


Referring ‘to your issue of July 6, page 430, Notes on Open 
Letters, and answering your inquiry in the article therein under 
the heading, ‘‘ Are Games Proper at a Sunday-school Picnic ?"’ 
where you ask, ‘‘ What does the writer mean by the phrase 
‘picnic gambling nursery’ ?*’ 1 beg to explain that I meant to 
ask in plain language, divested of figure, Is noi the practice of 
holding Sunday-school picnics, as now held in the woods, and 
without the mention of God through the entire day in a public 
way, but with questionable amusements, such as cited in the 
article above referred to,—racing for prizes, playing base-ball, 
class against class, with the accompanying strife and bickering, 
—all mercenary and along the same lines with horse-racing, 
betting, Sunday base-ball, etc., simply a gambling nursery, 
or, if you please, under the garb of the Sunday-school, and 
with the sanction of pastors and superintendent, a Sunday- 
school picnic gambling nurse:y ? What I am seeking to bring 
out is this : Has it been demonstrated by experience that it is 
a good thing—conducive to the moral and spiritual develop- 
ment of the young children and young people generally—to 
plan a Sunday-school picnic with races for prizes, base-ball 
champion games, etc., and take up a collection in the Sunday- 
school to pay the premiums ? 

Our country is to-day overrun with Sabbath desecration, 
horse-racing, base-ball playing, lake and railroad excursions, 
open theaters, merry-go-rounds, pleasure parks for profit, etc., 
and the Pan-Amerioan Exposition flaunts its open doors in the 
face of multitudinous petitions from our best citizens to keep 


Notes on 
Open Letters 









its doors closed on the Lord's Day,—yea, it does more: it 
now courts patronage from the very people its directory in- 
sulted when they asked them to remember the Lord's Day to 
keep it holy. Now I wonder, Brother Editor, if we can blame 
all these people for being so utterly thoughtless of the sanctity 
of the Lord's Day, and I even wonder how we can expect our 
own young people, who are trained in our Sunday-schools 
where such practices exist, can refrain from participating in 
these evils, even though they are in direct violation of the 
plain command of God. Please do not misunderstand me as 
putting a ban on wholesome and correct amusement; no one 
could believe in that more than the writer, but it becomes us 
who are leading the young minds and hearts to give them only 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are right, pure, 
and good ; and surely, if it is possible to give them amuse- 
ment and exercise without encouraging existing vices, or even 
imitating them, then it is our obligation and duty to do so. 
I have written at length so as to make myself clear, and 
would much appreciate if you would give us the benefit of 
your views and experience along this line, knowing full well, 
as I do, after reading your valuable paper for aimost thirty 
years, that you will aim to give us the truth. 

Our correspondent seems to be strangely confused 
in his mind as to matters that he comments on and 
those that he asks about. He suggests that he is 
decidedly in favor of wholesome and correct amuse- 
ment, and yet, when he refers to the amusements 
that he objects to, he makes no specific mention of 
particular amusements that he would consider whole- 
some and correct, and the Editor has no idea of the 
limits the correspondent would set in this line. Of 
course, the correspondent does not refer to religious 
exercises at a picnic as an amusement. If, indeed, 
he wants to know whether it is fair to count proper 
games of skill, with or without prizes or rewards, as a 
‘* nursery of gambling,’’ the Editor says unqualifiedly 
that that is not fair or correct, that it is a misuse of 
language, that to use language in that way is to mis- 
lead those who are influenced by him who so im- 
properly employs it. As to the Pan-American Expo- 
sition and Sunday desecration, this question of a 
week-day Sunday-school picnic has, of course, noth- 
ing whatever to do with it. Surely the Illinois corre- 
spondent cannot think that it has. So, again, as to 
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the use of a dance-hall for a gathering in connection 
with the picnic, presided over by the assistant pastor, 
as referred to by the correspondent in his former 
letter, the mention of that in this connection might 
seem to be an effort to connect two things that have 
nothing to do with each other. Of course, nothing of 
this sort was intended, but it may be well to consider 
that unfairness may often seem to be designed when 
it is not. Scores of dance-halls in pioneer communi- 
ties are used on Sundays for church services and Sun- 
day-schools. Let us thank God for this as indication 
of progress. And let us always be careful that we do 
not mix up proper things and objectionable things, 
Sundays or week-days, in approving the right, or in 
disapproving the wrong. 


x 


4 

Evolution as an 
Unproved Hypothesis 

‘*Evolution’’ is a term that, as used by one 
person, is supposed to be a substitute for God's crea- 
tive act, and, as used by another person, is under- 
stood to be God’s method of creation. In the one 
case, it is supposed to be in conflict with the record 
in Genesis ; and in the other case, it is accepted as a 
helpful explanation of the Genesis story. Thus, in 
the one case, it seems to be a means of confusion in 
the record of creation, and in the other case it is a 
means of order. In either case, itis prominent in the 
popular mind, now that Genesis is a subject of inter- 
national study in the Sunday-schools. An Alabama 
Bible student says suggestively : 

Isn't it queer that so much has been said to show that Gene- 
sis is not inconsistent with evolution, when evolution is an 
unproved hypothesis? Resemblance between races of ani- 
mals proves one Creator, not derivation from each other. Of 
course, God could have derived one from another, but did 
he? Sheep and goats have had the same environment since 
Christ spoke of shepherds dividing the sheep from the goats. 
The link between them is still ‘‘ missing."’ Men have watched 
geese since their cackling saved Rome, and hens since the 
Saviour would have gathered the children of*Jerusalem as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, yet, when a gos- 
ling appears in a brood of chickeys, we know a goose egg was 
placed under the hen. An ignoramus, watching the tides rise 
in the Bay of Fundy might think, as hour after hour the 
waters climbed the land, that the world was to be drowned ; 
so the varieties of some species suggest evolution, but observa- 
tion proves that the Creator has said to the waves, ‘‘ Thus far 
and ‘no farther,’’ 
after its kind. 


and that every living creature bring forth 
Of course, ‘‘ evolution is an unproved hypothesis.’’ 
But the most studious and reverent advocates of that 
hypothesis claim that there is nothing in the Bible or 
in nature that conflicts with it, and that no other sug- 
gested hypothesis so well meets all the requirements 
of the case. It is, for instance, specifically declared, 
in Genesis, that ‘‘ the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground.’’ This is in the line of the claim 
of a reverent evolution, the forming one order of mat- 
ter on another order. It cannot be reconciled with 
the popular statement and idea that God formed, or 
created, all things by the word of his power out of 
nothing. Of course, it was man's material, physical 
body that God made out of the dust of the ground, 
and thus it was that the crowning result of creation 
was, made out of the lowest form, or grade, of crea- 
tion, ‘‘ dust of the ground,’’ according to the claims 
of evolutionists. The breath of life, from God, was 
quite another matter. The Bible does not justify us 
in claiming that man was created at once by God, and 
out of nothing. So far, certainly evolution—fronm dust 
of the ground to man as the summit of creation—is 
not an unproved hypothesis, while we accept the Bible 
as true. It is not only safe, but it is wise, to study, 
and surmise as to what is taught in God's written 
word and in God's book of nature. Evolution as a 
substitute for God's creative act is not to be ad- 
mitted ; but evolution as God's disclosed order of 
creation would seem to be a wise hypothesis until 
something better is suggested. 
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Lesson 8. August 25. Abraham and Isaac 


Gen. 22: 1-14. (Read Gen. 21 : 1 to 22: 109.) 


Memory verses: 6-8 





Golden Text: By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac.—Heb. 11 : 17 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And it came to pass after these things, 
that God did tempt Abraham, and said unto 
him, Abraham : and he said, Behold, Aere I 
am. 
2 And he said, Take now thy son, thine 
only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get 
thee into the land of Mo-ri‘ah; and offer 
him there for a burnt offering upon one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of. 

3 4 And Abraham rose up early in the 
morning, and saddled his ass, and took two of 
his young men with him, and Isaac his son, 
and clave the wood for the burnt offering, and 
rose up, and went unto the place of which 
God had told him. 

4 Then on the third day Abraham lifted up 
his eyes, and saw the place afar off. 

5 And Abraham said unto his young men, 
Abide ye here with the ass ; and | and the lad 
will go yonder and worship, and come again 
to you, 

6 And Abraham took the wood of the burnt 
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REVISED VERSION 


And it came to pass after these things, 
that God did prove Abraham, and said 
unto him, Abraham; and he said, Here 
am I, And he said, Take now thy son, 
thine only son, whom thou lovest, even 
Isaac, and get thee into the land of Mori- 
ah ; and offer him there for a burnt offer- 
ing upon one of the mountains which | will 
tell thee of. And Abraham rose early in 
the morning, and saddled his ass, and took 
two of his young men with him, and Isaac 
his son; and he clave the wood for the 
burnt offering, and rose up, and went unto 
the place of which God had told him. 
On the third day Abraham lifted up his 
eyes, and saw the place afar off. And 
Abraham said unto his young men, Abide 
ye here with the ass, and I and the lad 
will go yonder; and we will worship, and 
come again to you. And Abraham took 
the wood of the burnt offering, and laid it 


COMMON VERSION 


7 And Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, 
and said, My father: and he said, Here am I, 
my son. And he said, Behold the fire and the 
wood . but where és the lamb for a burnt offer- 
ing? 

8 And Abraham said, My son, God will 
provide himself a lamb for a burnt offering : so 
they went both of them together. 

9 And they. came to the place which God 
had told him of ; and Abraham built an altar 
there, and laid the wood in order, and bound 
Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar upon 
the wood. 

1o And Abraham stretched forth his hand, 
and took the knife to slay his son. 

11 And the Angel of the LorD called unto 
him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abra- 
ham : and he said, Here am I. 

12 And he said, Lay not thine hand upon 
the lad, neither do thou any thing unto him: 
for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing 
thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only 
son, from me. 
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REVISED VERSION 


both of them together. And Isaac spake 
unto Abraham his father, and said, My 
father: and he said, Here am I, my son, 
And he said, Behold, the fire and the 
wood : but where is the lamb for a burnt 
offering? And Abraham said, God will 
1provide himself the lamb for a burnt 
offering, my son : so they went both of them 
together. And they came to the place 
which God had told him of ; and Abraham 
built the altar there, and laid the wood in 
order, and bound Isaac his son, and laid 
him on the altar, upon the wood. And 
Abraham stretched forth his hand, and 
took the knife to slay his son. And the 
angel of the LoRD called unto him out of 
heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham : 
and he said, Here am I. And he said, 
Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither 
do thou any thing unto him: for now I 
know that. thou fearest God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, 
from me. 










































offering, and laid #¢ upon Isaac his son; and 
he took the fire in his hand, and a knife ; and 
they went both of them together. 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1901 


1. July 7.—God the Creator of All Things. . . . . Gem. 1:1t02:3 
2. July 14.—Beginning of Sin and Redemption . . . . Gen. 3: 1-15 
3. July 21.—Noah Saved in the Ark .........-. Gen. 8 : 1-22 
4. July 28.—God Calls Abram... .. 1... 206s Gen, 12 3 1-9 
gs. August 4.—AbramandLot...........-. Gen. 13 : 1-18 
6. August 11.--God’s Promise to Abraham ...... Gen. 15: 1-18 

. August 18.—Abraham’s Intercession ....... Gen. 18 : 16-33 


. August 25.—Abraham and Iisaac...... Gen. 22: 1-14 
. September 1.—Isaac the P@acemaker sen. 26 : 12-25 
. September 8.—Jacob at Bethel .. . ....... Gen. 28 : 10-22 
. September 15.—Jacob a Prince with God... .. . Gen. 32 : 1-32 
. September 22.—Temperance Lesson Prov. 23 : 29-35 
. September 29.—Review. 
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International Home Readings 


MON.—Gen. 22 : 1-8, 
TUES.—Gen. 22 : 9-19. 
WED.—Gen. 26: I-5. 
THURS.—Jas. 2: 14-23. 
FRI.—Rom, 4: I-13. 
Sat.— Micah 6: 1-8, 
SuNn.—Heb. 11 


(een Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


\ Abraham and Isaac. 
Obedience remembered. 
Real faith. 

Righteousness by faith. 
The best sacrifices, 

: 13-19. An example of faith. 


~ 


God tries us that we may rise, while the devil 
tempts us that we may fail. 


et 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Faith Rewarded 


1. THE TESTING OF FAITH. 

1. God did prove Abraham (1). 
The proof of your faith, . . . precious (1 Pet. 1:7). 
The Lord your God proveth you (Deut. 13 : 3). 

2. Take now thy son, thine only son (2). 
Hateth not his own. . . cannot be my disciple (Luke 14: 26). 
Loveth son or daughter more than me (Matt. 10 : 37). 

3 Offer him... for a burnt offering (2) 
Present your bodies a living sacrifice (Rom. 12: 1). 
God. . . gave his only begotten Son (John = : 16) 

Il. THE TRIUMPH OF 

1. Prompt Obedience : 

Rose early in the morning (3). 


I made haste, and delayed not (Psa. 110 : 60 
Immediately I conferred not (Gal. 1 : 15, 16). 


FAIT.! 


upon Isaac his son; and he took in his 
hand the fire and the knife ; and they went 
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2. Patient Faithfuiness : 

On the third day... saw the place (4-6). 
Through faith and patience inherit (Heb. 6 : 12). 
Ye have need of patience (Heb. 10 : 36). 

3- Unconscious Prophecy : 
God will provide himself the lamd (7, 8). 
Behold the Lamb of God (John 1 : 29). 
Slain from the foundation of the world (Rev. 13 : 8). 
4- Entire Consecration : 

Bound Isaac. .. took the knife to slay (9, 10). 
Accounting that God is able to raise (Heb. 11 : 17-19). 
That faith wrought with his works (Jas. 2: 21, 22). 

Ill. THE REWARD OF FAITH. 


1. Angel of the Lord called... Lay not thine hand (11, 12). 
Not suffer you. . . above that ye are able (1 Cor. 10: 13). 
The Lord knoweth how to deliver (2 Pet. 2:9). 

2. Now I know that thou fearest God (12). 

To obey is better than sacrifice (1 Sam. 15 : 22). 
Shall I give my firstborn ? (Micah 6: 7, 8.) 

3 Avam:... Abraham offered him up (13). 

Of the flock . . . a male without blemish (Lev. 1 : 10). 
As a lamb that is led (Isa. 53 : 7). 
4. By myself have I sworn, ... 1 will bless (15-17). 


He could swear by none greater (Heb. 6 : 13, 14). 
Of faith .. . the sons of Abraham (Gal. 3 : 7). 

















Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—After Abraham's inter- 
cession, the four cities were destroyed (Gen. 19: 
1-29), Lot escaping. Isaac was born, according to 
promise (21 : 1-8), Ishmael being sent away (9-21). 
Abraham made a treaty with Abimelech (22-34). 


For many years Abraham's headquarters were trans- 


1 Heb. see for himself. 


For ‘the Lorp”’ the American Revisers wpuld substitute “* Jehovah.” 


ferred from the oaks of Mamre to the vicinity of Beer- 
sheba (v. 34). Meanwhile Moab and Ammon were 
growing up east of the Jordan (19 : 30-38), and Ish- 
mael was gathering a tribe in the Sinaitic peninsula 
(21 : 20, 21). The incidents in chapter 20 must have 
occurred before the events of the last lesson, though 
the author reserved them till he had finished the story 
of Lot. 

PLACES.—From Beersheba (22 : 19) to the land of 
Moriah (v. 2), probably the site of Jerusalem. 

TimE.—Isaac was old enough to carry a heavy load 
(22 : 6), not less, say, than sixteen. 
he was twenty-five. 


Josephus says 
About B.C. 1920, within a cen- 


tury or two. 
PARALLEL PASSAGES. — Hebrews I1 : 17-19 ; James 
2: 21-23. Also Psalm 105: 9lc.; Luke: 73; He- 


brews 6 : 13, etc., compared with Genesis 22 ; .6. 
% 


Critical Notes 

Verses 1, 2.—7Zempi: So the Old Version, in the 
sense of testing or proving, as in the Revised Version. 
— Behold me ; Translated *‘ Here am 1"" in the Re- 
vised Version, and ‘‘ Behold, here I am"’ in the Old 
Version.— Whom thou lovest, even Isaac : The order 
in the Revised Version is correct.— Zhe land of 
Moriah: Presumably ‘‘the mountain country of 
Moriah *’ (2 Chron. 3 : 1), within the limits of which 
the Jerusalem temple was afterward built.— Wil/ tell : 
Or, ‘‘am telling’’ (comp. vs. 3, 4, 9) Very likely 
some summit known to Abraham, who was familiar 
with the region. 

The narrative affirms that God said these things to 
Abraham. The question was not whether he would 
accept them as true, for he could not help accepting 
them. The question was whether he would put his 
trust in the truth that he knew, and act accordingly. 
It was this that constituted the test of his faith. 

Verses 3, 4.— Zhe burnt offering: One in which 
the flesh of the victim is consumed upon the altar, — 
not burned elsewhere, nor used for food. — Third day 

. . afar off: Early enough in the day, so that there 
was yet time to accomplish the sacrifice. This suits 
well the distance from Beersheba to Jerusalem. 

Verse 5.— Abide ye here: We can imagine many 
reasons of different kinds why Abraham wished to be 
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alone-with Isaac when the moment for the sacrifice 
came. One is under no obligation to choose among 
the many.— Zhe fad: The same word as ‘‘ young 
nen*’ in the first clause. —And come again to you : 
\braham was not without hope that both he and 
isaac would return. The best explanation is: ‘‘ Ac- 
sounting that God is able to raise up, even from the 
lead’’ (Heb. 11 : 19). 

Verses 6-8.— Zook in his hand the fire and the 
knife : So correctly the Revised Version. Not ‘‘a 
‘snife,’’ as in the Old Version. —God will provide for 
himself the lamb... my son: So correctly the Re- 
vised Version, not ‘‘a lamb.’’ Literally, ‘‘ God sees 
for himself the lamb,—the verb ‘‘ sees "’ being j/reA 
(v. 14). The essential meaning is perfectly clear, — 
namely, that the lamb is a matter that God will attend 
to ; but there is room for difference of opinion as to 
the form in which the meaning is conveyed. 

Verses 9, 10.—Built there the altar: This transla- 
tion is more exact than that of the versions. Probably 
it was a simple affair of stones, soon erected.— 
Bound Isaac: As Josephus long ago noticed, he 
could not have done this without Isaac's consent. 
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Isaac shared in his father’s faith and obedience as 
exhibited in this act.— Zook the knife to slay: Not 
till this last instant did the relief come. 

Verses 11-14.— Zhe angel of Jehovah : In the mind 
of the author of this narrative, Jehovah (vs. Il, 14- 
16) is identical with Elohim (‘‘deity’’), (vs. 1, 3, 
8, 9, 12). The use of the two names may be plausi- 
bly explained by the hypothesis that the author drew 
from two sources. It is quite as natural to explain it 


-as indicating an intentional change in his point of 


” ’ 


is the verb ‘* sees ° 
or ‘*provides’’ used in verses 8 and 14.—ZJn the 
mount of Jehovah it shall be seen: Or, ** it shall be 
provided,’’ or ‘* he will appear,”’ 


view. —Jehovahjireh: ‘*Jireh 


with other possible 

But, as in verse 8, the essential meaning 
Jehovah will appear for the relief of those 
who trust him, even if not till the last extremity, —in 
the mount, not before you start thither, nor on the 
way. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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No man ever brought about good results who could 
not bear great rebuffs. 


variations. 
is clear. 
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The Crowning Test and Triumph of Faith 


By Alexander 


HE first words of this lesson give the keynote for 
its meaning. ‘God did prove Abraham ;"' 
the strange command was a test of his faith. In 
recent times, the incident has been regarded chiefly as 
embodying a protest against child sacrifices, and, no 
doubt, that is part of its intention, and their condem- 
nation was part of its effect, but the other is the prin- 
cipal thing. Abraham, as the ‘‘ Father of the Faith- 
ful,"’ has his faith tested by a series of events from 
his setting out from Harran, and they culminate in 
this sharpest of all, the command to slay his son. 
The life of faith is ever a life of testing, and very often 
the fire that tries increases in heat as life advances. 
The worst conflicts are not always at the beginning of 
the war. 

Our best way of knowing ourselves is to observe our 
own conduct, especially when it is hard to do nobly. 
We may easily cheat ourselves about what is the basis 
and ruling motive of our lives, but our actions will 
show it us. God does not ‘‘ test’’ us as if he did not 
know what was gold and what base metal, but the 
proving is meant to make clear to others and ourselves 
what is the worth and strength of our religion. The 
test is also a means of increasing the faith which it 
demonstrates, so that the exhortation to ‘‘ count it all 
joy’ to have faith tried is no over-strained counsel of 
perfection. 

The narrative plainly declares that the command 
to sacrifice his son was to Abraham unmistakably 
divine. The explanation that Abraham, living beside 
peoples who practiced child sacrifice, heard but the 
voice of his own conscience asking, ‘‘ Canst thou do 
for Jehovah what these do for Moloch ?’’ does not 
correspond to the record. No doubt, God does speak 
through conscience ; but what sent Abraham on his 
terrible journey was a command which he knew did 
not spring up within, but came to him from above. 
We may believe or disbelieve the possibility or the 
actuality of such direct and distinguishable commands 
from God, but we do not face the facts of this narra- 
tive unless we recognize that it asserts that God made 
his will known to Abraham, and that Abraham knew 
that it was God’s will, not his own thought. 

But is it conceivable that God should ever bid a 
man commita crime? To the question put in that 
bald way, of course there can be but one answer, No. 
But several conditions have to be taken into account. 





McLaren, D.D. 


First, it is conceivable that God should test a man’s 
willingness to surrender what is most precious to him, 
and what all his hopes are fixed on ; and this com- 
mand was given with the purpose that it should not 
be obeyed in fact, if the willingness to obey it was 
proved. Again, the stage of development of the 
moral sense at which Abraham stood has to be re- 
membered. The child-sacrifices around him were 
not regarded as crimes, but as worship, and, while 
his affections were the same as ours, and his father’s 
heart was wrung, to slay Isaac did not present itself 
to him as a crime in the way in which it does so to us. 
God deals with men on the moral and spiritual level 
to which they have attained, and, by descending to it, 
raises them higher. 

The purpose of the command was to test faith, even 
more than to test whether earthly love or heavenly 
obedience were the stronger. There is a beautiful 
and instructive climax in the designations of Isaac in 
verse 2, where four times he is referred to, ‘‘ thy son, 
thine only son,’’ in whom all the hopes of fulfilment 
of the divine promise were concentrated, so that, if 
this fruit from the aged tree were cut off, no other 
could ever grow ; ‘*‘ whom thou lovest,’’—there the 
sharp point pierces the father's heart ; ‘* even Isaac,"’ 
in which name all the ties that knit him to Abraham 
are gathered up. Each word heightens the greatness 
of the sacrifice demanded, and is a fresh thrust of the 
dagger into Abraham's very life. Each suggests a 
reason for not slaying him, which sense might plead. 
God does not hide the painfulness of surrender from 
us. The more precious the treasure is, the more are 
we bound to lay it on the altar. But it was Abra- 
ham's faith even more than his love that was tested. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews lays hold on this as the 
main element in the trial, that he who ‘ had received 
the promises ’’ was called to do what seemed to blast 
all hope of their being fulfilled. What a cruel posi- 
tion to have God's command and God's promise ap- 
parently in diametrical opposition! But faith loos- 
ened even that seemingly inextricable tangle of con- 
tradiction, and felt that to obey was for him, and to 
keep his promise was for God. 
he will see to the consequences. 
*tis his to provide.’’ 

Nothing in literature is more tenderly touched or 
more truly imagined than that long, torturing journey, 


If we do our duty, 
**’ Tis mine to obey ; 
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—Abraham silent, Isaac silently wondering, the ser- 
vants silently following. And, like a flash, at last 
‘«the place’’ was seen afar off. How calmly Abra- 
ham speaks to the two followers, mastering his heart's 
throbbing even then ! 
again to you,’'—was that a ‘‘ pious fraud,'' or did it 
not rather indicate that a ray of hope, like pale light 
from a shrouded sun, shone for him? He ‘‘ac- 
counted that God was able to raise him up even from 
the dead."’ Somehow, he knew not how, 
slain, was still to live and inherit the promises. Any- 
thing was possible, but that God's word should fail 
was impossible. That picture of the father and son 
alone, the one bearing the wood, the other the fire 
and the knife, exchanging no word but once, when 


‘« We will worship, and come 


Isaac, 


the innocent wonder of Isaac’s question must have 
shaken Abraham's stedfastness, and made it hard for 
him to steady his voice to answer, touches the deepest 
springs of pity and pathetic sublimity. But the an- 
swer is in the same spirit as that to the servants, and 
indicates the same hope. ‘‘ God will provide himself 
the lamb, my son.'’ He does not know definitely 
what he expects ; he is ready to slay Isaac, but his 
faith is not quenched, though the end seems so inev- 
itable and near. Faith was never more sharply tested, 
and never more triumphantly stood the test. 

The divine solution of the riddle was kept back till 
the last moment, as it usually is. The place is slowly 
reached, the hill slowly climbed, the altar built, the 
unresisting Isaac bound, (with what deep thoughts in 
each, who can tell?) the steady hand holding the 
glittering knife lifted,—a moment more, and it will be 
red with heart's blood, and not till then does God 
speak. It is ever so. The trial has ‘‘its perfect 
work.’’ Faith is led to the edge of the precipice, one 
step farther and all is over. Then God speaks, all 
but just too late, and yet ‘‘ right early.’’ The willing- 
ness to make the sacrifice is tested to the utmost, and, 
being proved, the sacrifice is not required. 

Abraham had said to Isaac, ‘‘ God will provide the 
lamb,’’ and the word ‘‘ provide’’ is that which ap- 
pears in the name he gave to the place,—Jehovah- 
jireh. The name, then, commemorated, not the 
servant's faith but the Lord's mercy, and the spirit 
of it was embodied in what became a popular saying, 
‘«In the mount of the Lord it shall be provided.’’ If 
faith dwells there, its surrenders will be richly re- 
warded. How much more dear was Isaac to Abraham 
as they journeyed back to Beersheba! And whatever 
we lay on God's altar comes back a ‘‘ hundred-fold 
more in this life,"’ and brings in the world to come 
life everlasting. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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God does not give us a way of escape that we may 
escape from giving. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


= tag NOT THINE HAND UPON THE LAD, NEITHER 

Do THOU ANYTHING UNTO HIM: FOR NOw I 
KNOW THAT THOU FEAREST GOD, SEEING THOU HAST 
NOT WITHHELD THY SON, THINE ONLY SON, FROM 
Me.’’ It would be an interesting question how far this 
intended sacrifice of his only son was connected in 
Abraham's mind with the human sacrifices which are 
known to have prevailed ,at the time among the sur- 
rounding pagan nations. Professor Sayce, in com- 
menting upon a bilingual Babylonian text, has shown 
that the sacrifice of children was a Babylonian insti- 
tution. The text. in question declares that ‘the 
father must give the life of the child for the sin of his 
own soul.’’ He says, also, that in the great work on 
astronomy called ‘‘ The Observations of LBel,'’ we are 
told that ‘‘cn the high places the son is burnt’’ (‘* Hib- 
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bert Lectures.’’ Lecture I). The sacrifice to Mo- 
loch of a first-born or favorite child was not unknown 
among the Canaanitish tribes among whom Abraham 
dwelt, and whose idolatrous rites were held by him in 
the utmost abhorrence. It is not likely that familiar- 
ity with these practices had in any degree altered 
their character in his mind. His whole life had been 
a continued protest against them, and a standing ex- 
ample of the purity of the worship of Jehovah as con- 
trasted with the corruptions of Baal. That anything 
should be commanded him by Jehovah which should 
bear any resemblance whatsoever to those horrid 
practices must have been, to the mind of the pious 
old: patriarch, a most terrible trial of his faith. 
Nevertheless, his faith was unshaken. He believed 
that God would provide a way for the fulfilment of 
his promise, even if it should require the raising of 
Isaac from the dead unto life. At any rate, we may 
well believe that the command, *‘ Lay not thine hand 
upon the lad,’’ was a most welcome voice, and 
brought unspeakable joy to the father’s heart. 
ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


“ 
The faithful father makes the obedient son. 
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Sailing Homeward 
By Mary A. Mason 


(Lines to the Rev. Professor Albert L. Long, D.D., Vice-President 
of Robert College, Constantinople, who is returning to America after 
forty-five years of unselfish and distinguished service in the East.) 


ISE with the wisdom of the West, 
And mellow with the Eastern lore, 
Young with the young heart in thy breast, 
Sail safely to thy native shore. 


Sail over placid seas, O friend! 
The tide of love alone runs high, 
And only stedfast stars attend 
The happy chart thou sailest by. 


Sail with Hope’s pinions at the mast; 
Thy kindly heart, thy storéd mind 

That holds the treasures of the past, 
Sure haven of content will find. 


And when again thy feet would tread 
This city by the marble sea, 

Before, behind, are arms outspread— 
Two hemispheres would welcome thee. 


Then while the sunset glories rest 
In promise on Sophia’s dome, 
With buoyant heart sail east or west— 
God speed thee—either way is home! 
CONSTANTINOPLE, JULY 8, IgOI. 


a 
Early Rising in the East 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


‘* Abraham rose early in the morning "’ (Gen. 22 : 3). 


HE custom of early rising is general among all 
classes in this country. It is not only the fellah 
who may have to trudge three or four miles before he 
reaches the scene of his day's labor; nor is it the 
merchant who may have to open his store betimes ; 
nor the washerwoman, who will have washed, boiled, 
and wrung her clothes, and have them on the line 
before the sun has been up an hour or so,—but all 
alike, from the least to the greatest, from the highest 
to the lowest, commence the day as soon as it begins 
to break. They are up with the first streaks of light, 
an hour or more before the sun has flooded the land- 
scape with his beams, as a matter of course, whether 
they have anything special on hand or not. 

In most cases it is not urgency of work that calls 
for early rising, for the average man or woman is very 
easy-going, and he or she could accomplish all the 
work to be done in two-thirds of the time, or less, of 
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their waking hours ; but force of custom prevails, and 
it is only those who have come under Western in- 
fluences who form any exception to this rule. 

It is quite in accordance, as we might expect, with 
the primitive habits of the people, that we find so 
many allusions in the Bible to early rising (Gen. 
19:2; 2 Kings 6:15; Cant. 7: 12; Luke 24: 22; 
John 18 : 28 ; John 20:1). This touch of detail in 
the sacred narratives is not only necessary to the 
coloring and interest of the pictures therein depicted, 
but incidentally shows how true to nature are the 
various. incidents recorded, and with what precision 
Oriental life is portrayed. 

SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 


bd 
It is hard to climb up to our sorrows. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HIS is not a question of the sacrifice of the son’s 
life, but of the father’s will. It was to ‘‘prove’’ 
Abraham (v. 1). The great principle of the universe 
is, ** without the shedding of blood there is no’’— 
nothing. Life is the price of all higher life ; one’s 
whole being must be put into any great work. To 
be sparing of life is to lose it ; to love it less than the 
object sought is to save it unto life eternal. 

God's greatest outgiving of life wes in the giving 
up of his Son for the world. He wanied the Friend of 
God to know God's highest experience, so he asked 
him to give up his son whom he loved. 

Notice that it took three days’ obedience to make 
faith strong enough for the sacrifice. It embraced a 
trust in the promise that in Isaac should his seed be 
called so unwavering that it accounted that God 
would raise him from the dead (Heb. 11 : 19). 

What was typical in Abraham's giving up his son, 
and Isaac’s unresisting surrender to death, was real 
in the case of the Father and the Son. 

So intent was Abraham on doing the deed as com- 
manded, that he had to be spoken to twice to stay 
him. Imagine the intensity of the second call. 

Human sacrifice was thus repudiated most em- 
phatically. Human beings were the sinners, imper- 
fect, and could not be the atoners. Abraham had 
asked to ‘*know'’ (15 : 8); and God sought also to 
‘*know,’’ and did, by proof (v. 12). So many men 
say they trust God. But can God trust them? Trial 
would prove. 

The rewards of this faith and obedience were not 
merely personal, but universal. He has place in the 
world’s roll-cali of heroes (Heb. 11 : 17), by which 
we are blessed. Some of the greatest possibilities of 
the human race were displayed very early. 

Parents are just as much called upon to-day to give 
up their children to a living sacrifice of constant 
service. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO, 

“ 
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Only he who dares the midnight shall delight in 
the dawn. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND it came to pass... that God did prove Abra- 
ham (v. 1). Suppose a boy or girl should early 
conceive and resolutely retain the conception that 
every event of life was a test of fitness for the next 
one. I am not saying that it is so now, but only ask- 
ing what the effect would be on character. If that 
notion were thoroughly ground into a human mind, 
it would transform it. The trouble is that we do not 
attach any significance at all to one event out of a 
hundred in our lives. We watch them pass as we do 
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cars on a street railroad or boats on a river. But, as 
a matter of solemn fact, every one of them is a test of 
our fitness for the one that follows,—and not only a 
test, but a preparation. It is as absolutely certain 
that we are being put to the ‘‘ proof’’ as that every 
gun or watch or sewing-machine that comes out of a 
factory is. Let's try to think of this. Ip a solemn 
sense, Abraham's whole future hung on what he 
would-do in this test. Yours and mine also hang on 
what we will do to-day and to-morrow and next day. 
And he said, Here am I, What a solemn thing it 
is to have your name called out in public! 1 never 
get used to it. It makes me as nervous to hear it in 
a meeting of Presbytery as it used to on a bench ina 
district school. To have to answer right out loud, 
‘«Here,’’ or ‘* Present,’’—it sort of scares me. Why 
is that, I wonder? Probably it is acknowledging our 
responsibility for the connection between our names 
and our conduct. ‘‘HereI am! Here! Right in 
this spot, ready to do my duty, to take my punish- 
ment, to accept my destiny !’’ Never flinch when 
your name is called. It will be called, and called 
under very solemn circumstances, many, many times. 
And we must be as quick to hear the voice as to an- 
swer it. Many a time it falls on deaf because unwil- 
ling ears. I cannot make out just what voice God 
used to speak to Abraham, but perhaps it was that of 
his own conscience. This is the one I hear most 
Most of us don't know our own names when 
God speaks them, although we recognize them quickly 


often. 


enough when uttered by pleasure or fame or ambition 
How much better little Bill's hearing is 
when the boys call him from the street to come and 
play ball than when his mother calls him from the foot 
of'the stairs to get up and build a fire for breakfast ! 

Take now thy son, thine only son, whom thou 
Jovest (v. 2). God touched him in his tenderest spot. 
Well, a proof, in order to really prove us, must touch 
us to the quick, and you never know where or what 
the ‘‘quick’’ is until you touch it. With Abraham 
itwas his only son. With Jones it is his pocket-book, 
with Brown his reputation, with Smith his health. 
When you get right down to the ‘ quick,’’ and God 
says, ‘‘Give me that one only thing thou lovest,’’ 
you know what stuff the man is made of. ‘If he says, 
like Abraham, ‘‘ Here am I ;”’ if he ‘‘ rises up early,’’ 
as the old patriarch did, to make his surrender and 
do the heavenly bidding, —he is a man indeed. ‘‘ For 
now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast 
not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me."’ 
If there 
is one single thing in life that you rebel at surrender 
ing, the discipline is not finished. 

Jehovah-jireh: . .. it shall be provided (v. 14). 
Sublime lesson! .Why do we not get it learned? 
Every day brings proof, but not conviction. God 
always has provided, but we are as scared as ever for 
fear he is going tostop. Men live fifty, sixty, seventy 
years, receive food and raiment and shelter every 
one of them, and worry just as much about the next 
day as ever. Absurd,—isn’t it? People get conti- 
dence in everything but God. 1 know an old farmer 
whose well has kept full through every drought for a 
quarter of a century, and he is as sure of it as he is 
of his taxes. ‘* Run dry !’’ he-exclaims indignantly. 
‘Never! It has carried me through too many 
droughts !'" And down to the pump he goes with a 
pail full of confidence every morning of his life. But 
the weather and the crops! My patience! He wor- 
ries about them until he is sick. ‘‘ Jehovah-jireh"’ 
is written on the pump, but not on the clouds or the 
soil. In reality, life is like one of those Florida 
rivers in which it seems as if the channel was always 
coming to an end, and never does. There is always 
another reach just around the next turn. 

CINCINNATI, O. 


or wealth, 


Do you hold all your treasures that way ? 


> 


There is no trust where there is no trial. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HAT command did God give to Abraham with 

regard to his son Isaac? Did Abraham obey 

God? What did God have in view in giving this 

command to Abraham? Did God permit Abraham 

to carry out this command? What did God provide 
in the place of Isaac for a sacrifice? 

Now ask teachers (who have been prepared before- 
hand) to read the following passages of Scripture, 
which prove that Abraham knew the voice of God, 
and made no mistake in the matter. Tell the school 
that God was no stranger to his servant, for he had 
often spoken to him before. The passages are Acts 
7: 2, which was the first time that God had spoken 
to his servant. Then, in Genesis 12: 7, we have 
God appearing to Abraham. Again, in Genesis 
13: 14, and once more in Genesis 15, God spoke to 
him, and even wrought a miracle in his very’ sight. 
God appeared to him as told in Genesis 17: 1. In 
last Sunday's lesson we have another revelation, and 
once more in Genesis 21 ; 12, God spoke to him, so 
that Abraham knew God's voice, and did not mistake 
some false notion of his own for the voice of God. 
This, and this alone, justified him in going ahead as 
he did. 


Now pass on to Calvary from Moriah. God spared 


ae 
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Isaac, but did he spare his own Son, who hung on 
the cross? No, he spared him not. Why? Because 
it must needs be that Christ die, the just for the un- 
just. Whata lesson for us! As you bring out the 
fact that God spared Isaac, but not Jesus, put the 
words on the board as you see them below. 





GOD SPARED 
ISAAC 
BUT NOT 
HIS OWN SON 
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Strength of will is best shown in submission. 


as 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 
**Oh for a faith that will not shrink !"’ 


Psalm 51 : 15-19. 

‘* My faith looks up to thee."’ (69 : 7-9.) 
“In all Leed’ inted - Psalm 105 : 4 9. 

n all my Lord's appointed ways. (152 : 2-6.) 


** He leadeth me."’ Psalm 8g : 1-8. 

‘* The Lord will provide."’ (121 : 1-7.) 
** How firm a foundation."’ Psalm ie B oa) 
‘* Father of Love, our guide and friend." pgajm “a: “a 
** My Jesus, as thou wilt !"’ (84 : 1-4.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 
1. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories. 
Il. Lesson Topic : Abraham and Isaac. , 
The story of how a friend of God was tested. 

Ill. Golden Text: By faith Abraham, when he was tried, 

offered up Isaac.—Heb. 11 : 17. 
IV. Result Sought : 


Increased confidence in God, and a greater 
readiness to obey. 


V. Starting-Points : 


(Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.] 


1. Tests in school, home, etc. 

2. Some story of a child who was tested. 
3. Isaac or review. 

4. The lessor: story itself. 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON SToRY. 

Begin the lesson by a talk about tests in school, or 
tests of strength, speed, or bravery. 

What is the Golden Text to-day ? What two per- 
sons are named in it? Who was Abraham? Who 
Tell us what you can about them. 
Would you like to hear the story of how Abraham 
was tested ? 


was lksaac? 


2. THE Lesson STORY. 

Norte.—Care will have to be taken in telling this story to the chil- 
dren. The thrilling details have been omitted as much as possible. 
There will be found in every class children who, if told this story as 
graphically as it might be told to an adult, would be injured rather 
than helped. Study the story to eliminate all unnecessary harrowing 
details. It can be faithfully told without them. 


Years had passed since the three angels came 
to Abraham's tent, and promised himason. God 
had sent the baby boy, and now he was grown to be 
a big strong lad. Abraham loved him with all his 





heart. He had always been a happy man, but now, 
since God ‘had sent him Isaac, he seemed to have 
everything he wanted. Sometimes they would go off 
to the hills together and worship God by offering up 
a sacrifice, for that was the custom in these days. 
Abraham would take wood for the fire, and Isaac 
would carry a lamb or calf; and when they reached 
the place, some stones would be piled up for an altar, 
the animal killed, and offered as a sacrifice to God. 
One day God tested Abraham. He wanted to see 
how much Abraham loved him ; so he told him to do 
what seemed a strange and terrible thing. He was 
to go away off to the top of one of the mountains, and 
offer up a sacrifice to God, but he was not to take any 
lamb with him for an offering. God had told him he 
was to offer up Isaac on the altar. God was not going 
to allow Abraham to kill his son, but Abraham did 
not know it. He only wanted to test Abraham. He 
wanted Abraham to show by his action that he loved 
(God) better than anything else in the world. He wasn't 
going to allow Isaac to be offered up as.a sacrifice. 
Abraham loved God, and had what our Golden Text 
calls ‘‘faitn’’ in God ; so he left home early in the 
morning, taking with him the wood to make the fire, 
and everything else that he needed except the lamb. 
As they walked along the road, Isaac noticed that 
they did not have the lamb for the sacrifice, and said, 
‘« My father: behold, the fire and the wood: but where 
is the lamb for the burnt offering ?‘’ And Abraham 
answered, ‘‘ My son, God will provide himself a lamb 
for a burnt offering.’"’ Afterwards Abraham told Isaac 
that he was to be the offering instead of a lamb. 
Soon the altar was built, and the wood was placed 
in order, and everything was ready for the sacrifice. 
But just as Abraham was about to offer up Isaac, an 
angel called to him, and said, ‘‘ Lay not thine hand 
upon the lad, neither do thou anything unto him : 
for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me."’ 
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Then Abraham turned and saw a ram which God had 
sent, caught in the thicket ; and he took it, and used 
it for an offering instead of Isaac his son. 

3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

How did God test Abraham? What did Abraham 
do? Are boys and girls ever tested? Let me tell 
you a story. 

Jennie’s mother was saying good-night after she had 
tucked Jennie snugly in bed, and they had had their 
good-night talk together. As her mother bent to kiss 
her, she said, ‘Jennie, you love Jesus, —don't 
you ?*’ ‘* Why, of course I do,’’ said Jennie. ‘‘ How 
do you know you do?"’ As 
replied Jennie. 


‘Why, of course I know, 
‘‘Don't I feel it all the time in- 
side?’’ ‘* But how does Jesus know ?’’ her mother 
asked. ‘*Do you think he knows?’’ ‘* Why, of 
course,’ she answered again. ‘‘ Doesn't he know 
everything? Doesn't he look right down into my 
heart and see it there?’’ ‘Well, Jennie,’’ con- 
tinued her mother, ‘‘ how can I know it? I cannot 
look into your heart as Jesus does.’’ Jennie thought 
a moment, and then said, ‘‘ Well, mother, you just 
try me and see.’’ The next day Jennie’s mother 
asked her if she would give up her play and take, care 
of the baby. What do you think Jennie did ? What 
would you have done if you had been tested as she 
was ? 

Evezy time we have something hard to do, we will 
remember this story about how Abraham, the friend 
of God, was tested, and that will help us to be brave 
and true as he was. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


Greater Readiness 
to Obey. 


The Truth 
Emphasized. 








The Lesson 
Story. 


Preparation 
for Lesson A Talk about Tests in School, ete. 
Story. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
The Trial of Abraham's Faith, by Doré. 
(For information as to where this and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 

This is a lesson easily illustrated on the blackboard, 
but suggestions are omitted this week. There is 
danger, as has been previously stated, that the lesson 
may be made too vividly graphic, and the imagination 
used to the detriment of the child rather than its 
good. The story will be found sufficiently interesting 
to omit the additional emphasis which the blackboard 
usually gives. 

MONTREAL, CANADA, 


Abraham and Isaac. 





The love expressed, rather than the loss involved, 
ts the measure of true sacrifice. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE meaning of this lesson is that whoever would 
please God must consecrate all to him. It is 
the supreme lesson which our Lord taught by his 
words and his life. ‘* Whosoever he be of you that 
renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disciple.’’ First make this plain to your pupils. 
Ask them to read such sayings as Luke 14: 26; 
Mark 8 35; John 12 : 25; Matthew 19: 29; 
Phil. 2 : 5-9; Romans 8 : 32, and explain their 
meaning. 

Then tell your pupils that the same truth was taught 
to the Hebrews, long before Christ, through this story 
of Abraham, the father of their nation. You cannot 
teach the children that God ever intended that a 
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father should kill his child in obedience to a divine 
command. That would be a terrible crime, forbidden 
by the law and repellent to the character of God. It 
is not wise to teach that God gave such a command 
because of the imperfect knowledge of Abraham and 
his times ; for, if Abraham did not know that it would 
be a crime, God knew it (Jas. 1 : 13). 

How, then, is the great truth in this lesson to be 
taught to children? Tell the entire story as an acted 
parable, put into the Bible for a plain purpose. God 
did require Abraham to offer his only child to him ; 
did reveal to him that Isaac was not his own, but was 
devoted to a divine mission. So, Hannah gave her 
(1 Sam, 1 ; 27, 28). So 
76-79). But the 
early Hebrews framed the facts of. Abraham's surren- 


boy Samuel to the Lord 
Zacharias gave John (Luke 1 


der of his all to God in language best suited to their 
comprehension, and the story, when so understood, 
The God-inspired 
When 
he had waited for the means to fulfil this purpose till 
in the course of nature he could no lor zer expext to 
receive it, he still trusted in God. When the means 
had been given to him in Isaac, and he was sum- 
moned to give up to God the hope of. his life, he did 
it without hesitation, still trusting that his purpose 
would be fulfilled (Heb. 11 17-19). Thus he 
became the earliest Hebrew ideal: of heroism, which 


is most beautiful and impressive. 
purpose of Abraham was to bless all nations. 


in Christ has become the Christian ideal (Heb. 10: 8 
and 12: 2). The steps to realize this ideal are illus- 
trated in the supreme act of Abraham's faith as 
follows ° 


1. Habitual Obedience to God. 


seven occasions when God held converse with Abra- 


Mention the 


ham. He responded to the call by leaving home 
and kindred, shaped his life according to God's 
promises, through long years of waiting, entered into 
a covenant with him, prayed for others with evident 
acceptance, became the father of the child of promise, 
trained him for his inheritance, surrendered him at 
the divine command. Each act of obedience, each 
trial bravely endured, fits one to receive larger re- 
sponsibilities. 

2. Supreme Ambition to Realize the Plans of 
God. Abraham was not willing to surrender what 
God had promised. In giving up Isaac, he still ex- 
pected to found a nation through him (Heb. 11 : 19). 
But he unswervingly committed to God the means to 
realize the promise, and gave up what he had sup- 
God would have each of 
us hold his promises precious, and make the most of 
all our powers and possessions for his sake. 

3. Confidence in God as an Abiding Principle. 
He did what God commanded as far as he knew, and 
in that his greatness is seen. His faith is known only 
His confidence in God governed 
the greatest deed of his life, the sacrifice of his only 
son. 


posed was necessary to it. 


through his works. 


It also governed his daily acts, just as the law 
of gravitation applies to the atom as well as to the 
planet. To have confidence in God as the governing 
principle of life is to be a hero. ‘* This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.’’ 


Suggestive Questions 


1. Abraham’s Testing. Would it have been right 
for Abraham to kill Isaac? Did God intend that 
Abraham should do this? Did Abraham abandon 
his confidence in God's promise, ‘‘ In Isaac shall thy 
seed be called"’ ? How did he sacrifice Isaac ? What 
was his reward for his act? 

2. Abraham’s Character. 
had Abraham been 
Isaac ? 


In what other ways 
tested before his sacrifice of 
Describe his habitual relations with God. 
How did he show his confidence in God ? 

3- Abraham's Example. Why was the story of 
Abraham's faith written? (Rom. 4 : 23-25.) How 
must we show faith like that of Abraham ? (Luke 
14 : 33.) _What will be our reward? (Matt. 19 : 29.) 

Boston, 
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By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Supreme Test of Abraham’s Faith 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen, 22 to 25 : 11). 
[F 9 each member of the Bible class.] 

The closing chapters of the story of Abraham are 
of rare value and interest, both in the light thrown 
upon Abraham and in their faithful presentation of the 
Chapter 22 
is of crowning importance, since it describes the 


atmosphere of his day and generation. 


supreme test of the reality and strength of Abraham's 
faith in God. He was led to believe that God asked 
of him, as an evidence of absolute obedience, the 
sacrifice of Isaac, the son of his hopes. How he 
actually gained this impression, whether by vision, 
dream, or irresistible impulse, that such a sacrifice 
would be the best way of proving his devotion,—an 
idea of the times among his neighbors,—we cannot 
exactly determine. It is enough to say that Abraham 
felt it to be God's will that he should do this supreme 
act of self-renunciation, and to add that it was not, 
probably, an unfamiliar or morally hurtful idea to 
him. 

At his stage of spiritual and moral progress, the 
command would seem cruelly hard to obey, —involv- 
ing the sacrifice of all his hopes,—but not one im- 
possible or unreasonable for God. He and his son 
‘‘The knife is lifted, 
spirit the sacrifice is complete. 
the will of God. 
human blood the God of Israel took no delight, and 


proceed to Moriah. and in 
Father and son have 
surrendered their will to But in 
at the crisis he provided a substitute. So the daring 
faith of Abraham was justly rewarded by a renewal of 
the promises.”’ 

Chapter 23 describes the purchase by Abraham of 
a burial-place in Canaan with amusing fidelity to the 
procedure of any Oriental bargain. He was unwilling 
to receive an unearned gift from them, but gladly 
purchased the cave and used it. 

Chapter 24 contains one of the daintiest bits of litera- 
ture to be found in the Old Testament. It is full of 
local color. Abraham's anxiety for a suitable wife for 
Isaac to be found among his kindred, the solemn oath 
taken by his trusted servant, the stately caravan, the 
clever test imposed in all seriousness by the devout 
servant, the prompt manifestation ot Rebekah's hos- 
pitable energy, the conviction of both the servitor 
and of her kinsfolk that she was destined to be the 
bride of Isaac, her energy complementing his medita- 
the exchange of gifts, the quickness of 
departure, and the blessings which accompanied her. 

These fourteen chapters, concluding with chapter 
25, tell a notable story of the personality of the 
founder of the Hebrew race and the pioneer of per- 
sonal and positive religion. Many are asking at the 
present day whether we can be sure that it is the re- 
liable story ot a real career. 


tiveness, 


It seems useless to deny 
that this material is traditional, more or less ideal- 
ized, and that it has been used specifically in the 
portrayal of such a personality as the prophetic and 
priestly historians delighted to recognize as the assured 
progenitor of their nation. Yet it is still a first-rate 
argument that such a personality must be taken for 
granted, if we are to explain, in a rational way, the 
Israel with which Moses had to deal. It we cut out 
Abraham, we must supply X. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but i merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.]} 

The closing study of the personality of Abraham by 
Meyer, in his ‘‘Old Testament Heroes’’ (Revell ; 
167-205), is worth noting. The comments by Dods, 
‘« Expositor’s Genesis "’ (198-253), upon the sacrifice 
An 
interesting sumunary of his character is given by 


of Isaac, and on his marriage, are invaluable. 
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W. J.. Deane, ‘‘ Abraham: His Life and Times"’ 
(‘* Men of the Bible "’ series). 
III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND LISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 


to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. Zhe Moral Aspect of God's Command to Abra- 
ham. (1.) How can God's command that Abraham 
should offer up his son be justified from a moral 
point of view? [McLaren: 9 4. Dunning: § 2.] 

2. The Supre Test of Loyady. (2.) Wherein 
was Abraham's obedience, a supreme proof of the 
reality and completeness of his faith in God? [Criti- 
vs. I, 2,92. Long: § 2. McLaren: 
{ 1 3.6.) (3.) Was he the only one to meet this test 
successfully ? 

3. *Yhe Outcome of the Test. (4.) What was the 
immediate result as noted in verses 15 to 18? [War- 
ren: { 7.] (5.) What important principle was estab- 
lished regarding sacrifice ? 

4. The Purchase of Machpelah. (6.) Why did 
Abraham insist upon the actual purchase of Sarah's 
burial -place ? 

5. The Choice of Isaac's Bride. (7.) Note the 
indications in the story of God's providential shaping 
of the sequence of events. (8.) What characteristics 
did Rebekah manifest which fitted her to be the wife 
of Isaac ? 

6. The Life of Abraham. 
tinctive traits of his personality 


cal Notes : 


(9.) What are the dis- 
as given in these 
chapters? (1o.) Is his character an ideal one, re- 
garded from any point of view ? 
IV. SoME LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.]} 

It takes such thorough-going faith as that of Abra- 
ham to lead the way to achievement. 

Abraham’ s sensitiveness to God's presence’ was the 
key to his confidence. 
calm and trustful. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


God's friend can afford to be 


x 


We can never enter into the spirit of some things 
till we have passed through the essential part of their 
deeds. 

in 
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What a College Man Did for 
Some Virginia Sunday-Schools 
A Model County Organization 
By Cornelia Jefferson Taylor 
LBEMARLE County, stretching from the Blue 
Ridge Mountains to the James River, is one of 
Over a 
hundred Sunday-schools are at work in its limits, each 


the largest counties in the state of Virginia. 


with a band of workers sufficiently zealous, in most in- 
stances, to keep the school open all the year, in spite 
of winter cold and summer heat. The population is 
rural, but one town, Charlottesville, being so large as 
to number ten thousand inhabitants. Here is the site 
of the University of Virginia, which, though non- 
sectarian, is prominent among such institutions for 
the high religious tone and strict sense of honor pre- 
vailing among its students. Almost ever since its 
foundation these young men have found scope for a 
missionary spirit among the mountaineers in- its 
vicinity, and many workers who have made their 
mark in after life received their first impulse there. 
At this institution was first established a college Young 
Men's Christian Association. 
Remarkable Fourdation Work 

And it was a university man whe has done mest for 
in -Albemarle. 


the Sunday-school cause Eugene 
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Davis was the son of one of the ear- 
liest professors of law, and grew te early 
manhood under its fostering care. 
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Women’s Round. Table 
In the grove around the church rough 


At | tables of plank are knocked together, 


this time in his life, his father met |and here the housekeepers of the com- 


his death at the hands of a student 
whom he was reproving for disorderly 
conduct, and this, his oldest son, as 
the mainstay of the bereaved family, 
began a career of earnest faithfulness 
to duty. Always a church worker, 
he was prominent in the councils of 
Christ Church, Charlottesville, where 
he was vestryinan, warden, and super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school. From 
this he was called to be general super- 
intendent of all the Sunday-schools in 
the county, after they became associ- 
ated and were connected with the Inter- 
national Association, Hereafter he de- 
voted his Sundays to the forming of new 





schools, and strengthening those already | 


The associated schools 
were fortunate in their choice, and to 
him is due a very complete and living 
organization. He was a man of singular 
breadth of mind, and fine education, 
and trained executive talent. These 
gifts he consecrated without reserve to 
the Master's 
dent 


in existence. 


work, Having indepen- 


means, he could command his 


time, and devoted it to fostering and | 


guiding the work committed to his 
charge. 
Practical Christian Unity 

He organized an annual convention of 
delegates from all of the county schools, 
and chose for the place of meeting each 
year a different country church, which 
must be in a grove, so that the most 
distant parts of the county might at some 
time come under the rousing influence 
of these assemblies of earnest Christian 
It is a beautiful exemplifica- 
tion of what Christian unity should be, 


workers. 


The church is filled to overflowing with 
all denominations, and no one thinks of 
any disagreement. Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, and Baptists, all 
meet on a common ground to discuss 
the best mode to carry on the Master's 
work. United 
agree to disagree on non-essentials. 
classes are there. Learned college pro- 
fessors, doctors, lawyers, farmer, and 
the men who labor in the fields, mer- 
chants and their clerks, and mechanics, 
are all there. 


in all essentials, they 


All 


Enthusiasm in Convention Work 

It is a decorous and deeply interested 
assemblage, whose deliberations are 
generally presided over by the judge of 
the town of Charlottesville. The sub- | 
jects are introduced by fine addresses 
from nfen of mark in their several ‘pro- | 
fessions, who are chosen by the superin- 
tendent beforehand, followed by an ani- 
mated discussion by all who may wish to 
speak. No one who has an idea to ex- 
press is excluded from this, and it is 
wonderful how well they do speak. The 


munity have put out their best efforts 
for a feast, to which all are welcomed ; 
and, while enjoying a good dinner, the 
same talk goes on, and many a decision 
is come to under the trees that helps to 
throw light on the matters in hand,— 
partly, I think, because it is here that 
the women teachers have their say. This 
was the annual program arranged and 
carried out by Mr. Davis until his ser- 
vices ended only with his life. 
Ead of a Useful Life 

One Saturday found him not well 
enough to keep an appoiniment for the 


next day, and that night, while on his | 


knees, the call came, and he was taken 
to receive his reward from the Master 
whose faithful servant he had _ been. 


There was no notice sent out, but the | 


next day from the desk of many a Sun- 
day-school the news was told to sorrow- 
ing hearts, and when the funeral day 


| came he was followed to the grave by an 


uninvited procession a mile in length. 


|A new superintendent was elected, and 


the work still goes on. On the first 
meeting of the convention after the death 


_of this good man, amidst touching eulo- 


| gies and heartfelt grief, it was decided to 


|raise a memorial fund. Out of their 


clergy of ‘the county, at first, were rarely | 


present, the lay workers being more eager 
to seek out the best methods; but latterly 
more ministers have lent their presence. 
From time to time, as the discussion flags 
or the congregation tires, they sing, stand- 
ing; some stirring hymn, ind then the 
subject is taken up with renewed i: terest, 


poverty each school in the county gave 
something, and the whole was carefully 
invested, 
A Living Memorial 

Since then, on a stated Sunday in each 
year, an additional offering is made from 
every Sunday-school in the county, and 
the amount added to the principal, the 
interest of which is applied to helping 
the schools that are needy, and many 
are their needs. Some have no lesson- 
helps or hymn-books, or even Bibles ; or 
it is a school in the mountain without 


| astove, or some roof needs mending. In 


these various ways the fund is to be ap- 
plied to furthering the work to which was 
devoted the latter years of a long and 
useful life. Truly his works do follow 
him. Now, when six years have passed 
since his death, rough men mention him 
and what he did for Albemarle with tears 
in their eyes, and this loving reverence 
is his best tribute. 


| CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


bad 


Convention Calendar 
State Sunday-School Conventions 


Kentucky, at Danville . . . . . August2o-22" 
Missouri, at Chillicothe . . . August 27729 
Massachusetts, at Haverhill . . . October 1-3 
Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 8, 9 


Pennsylvania, at Chester . 
Maryland, at Baltimore . . October 22, 23 
Maine, at Lewiston . . . . October 22-24 
District of Columbia,at Washington . Oct. 28-30 


. October 8-10 


New Hampshire, at —— . November 5-7 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor. . . November 12-14 
New Jersey, at Camden . . . November —— 


British North America 
New Brunswick, at Fredericton . October 8-10 
Nova Scotia, at New Glasgow. . October —— 


India 
Northwest, at Bareilly . 


. October 30, 31 
Punjab, at Sialkot 


. . November —— 


BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
for inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
| $7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page §18. 








Rusiness Opportunities for All.— Loca- 
tions in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, and Mis- 
souri, on the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
| way, —the very best agricultural section of the 
United States, where farmers are prosperous 
and business men successful. There is a 
demand for competent men, with the neces- 
sary capital, for all branches of business, 
Some special opportunities for creamery men 
and millers. 
merchandise, 
banks, and stock buyers. Correspondence 
solicited. Write for maps and Maple Lea - 
lets. W. J. Reed, Industrial Agent, 604 
Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Good locations for general 


hardware, harness, hotels, 





$25.00, Colorado and return, Chicago & 
North-Western Ry.; $10.35, St. Paul, Min- 
| neapolis, and return; $14.35, Duluth, Supe- 
| rior, $25.00, Hot Springs, 
S. D., and return; $40.00, Utah and return, 
from Chicago, August 1-10; $50.00, Chicago 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and return, 
September 19-27. Quickest time. 
unequalled, 


and return; 


agent for tickets and full information, or 
address W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pay 





The correct population of cities and towns 
in the Northwest, located along the line of 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway, is 
shown in a booklet just issued by that com- 
pany. Copy may be obtained by sending 
stamp to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 





RAPID BIBLE STUDY by mail, leading to di- 
loma and degree. Catalogue free. Write Prof. 
Cc. Pp Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 





Service | 
Apply to your nearest ticket | 
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A creamy creation of 
appetizing flavor, good 
with your coffee in the 


morning, good with 
your tea in the afternoon. 


When the appetite calls 
for a little spice 


Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 











4 
An Opportunity 
for Sunday-schools to get song 
books for very little money. 
Read this : Owing to change in business of one ot 
our agencies, we have had returned to us imprinted 
song ooks. They are not even shopworn. 
rite for our prices and samples. The books are 
the $25 and $30 kind. 
HALL-MACK CO., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 


SACRED SONGS, No. 2 


The companion book of No. 1, 208 pages of new 
songs for a prayer meetings, etc. Best 
collection offered. {$25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 








_Henry M.King,I).D.,of Providence,says: ‘‘ The or- 
dinance is a spiritual joy NOW to many who shrank 


Gap from it before. 


Write for particulars 
Geo 


-H pringer. 





are used? 











Christian Cleanliness 


Why do. you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where individual Communion Cups 
Send for our free book—it tells all about it. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Box 23, Rochester, N. Y. 


A trial-outfit sent free. 








Will be 
published 


title-page. 











THE HOLY BIBLE. 


Newly edited by the American Revision Committee, A.D. 1901, being the 
American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


This is the edition authorized by the American Revision 
Committee, and will bear their attestation on the back of the 


Long Primer type, references, topical headings, 
and indexed Bible maps. 


early through your bookseller, or write for descriptive price list. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St. N. Y. 


August 26th. 


Prices from $1.50 to $9. Order 
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The Sanday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, August 10, 190 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents eagh per year. 
$ 1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions Additions may be made at any 


time to a club—such additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 


tionate share of the ‘yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 
Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are #. .00 oe 75 oe a — can have 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber 
the time aid for, unless by special request. 
Enough poptes of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
‘vee, upon application. 


beyond 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The ponder School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. egdes and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, KE. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subse riptions at y > above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


103t Walnut Street, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


TIMES Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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he blackness of Monday is for- 
gotten when the housekeeper 
views on Tuesday the snow- 
drift of linen that has been washed 
white with Ivory Soap. It floats. 


























IF 


the circulation of The Sunday 
School Times were doubled, 
many improvements now con- 
sidered desirable, would be pos- 
sible. The Sunday School 
Times of the present date is far 
superior to The Sunday School 
Times of a year ago. Many of 
our subscribers tell us so. Now 
if each of our subscribers would 
send us but one new subscriber 
during the next three months, 
still greaterimprovements would 
not only be within reach, but 
would surely be made. Is it 
too much to ask our friends to 
share in this progress? May 
we depend upon 


YOU? 


Send for a few sample copies, 
circulate them among your 
friends not now taking the 
paper, and urge them to join 
your club. A postal card will 
bring as many samples as you 
ask for. 

The Sunday School Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















dn ordering goods, or in making inguiry | © 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
fisement in The Sunday School Times. 





rate. 


term paid for, 
newed. 


One well-known method of sendin 
coin into a hole cut to fit it in a piece o 





Three Months for 


(13 weeks) 


Twenty-five Cents 


an one can try The Sunday School Times at this subscription 
You can have it sent to the teacher who needs help at 
the very points where The Sunday School Times has helped you. 
If you haven't been a subscriber this year (and many such will 
see this offer), now is the time to get acquainted with a paper that 
will open to you a new world of Bible study and Bible teaching. 
It is worth noting that every subscription to The Sunday 
School Times is discontinued by the Publishers at the end of the 
unless the subscriber orders the subscription re- 
When you subscribe for three months, you mean three 
months,—and you do not receive the paper a single week beyond 
the specified time, unless you want it, and order it continued. 
Due notice is sent in time for renewal. 
twenty-five cents by mail ts simply to set the 
cardboard, paste —— of paper about two 


inches square over each side of the coin to keep it in place, an 
in a sealed envelope under a two-cent stamp. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


enclose with your order, 

















Church Furnishings 









po 
Is Toss, 





Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O, 


SCALE AUCTION 


Fences He Pays the Freight, Binghamton, ¥ 











CHURCH BELLS ana'reats 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our pri 
MoSMANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, tad. 


THE, GENUINE. WENEELY BELL § 


The as perfect, highes est class bells in the very 
& Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., 
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BOOKS & WRITERS 





Christian Ordinances and Social 

By William Henry Fremantle, Dean of 

— Boston . Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1.50. 


In this discussion of church, sacra- 
ments, and ordinances, Dean Fremantle 
takes the ground already taken by the 
greatest scholars, that no one mode of 
church government can claim exclusive 
divine sanction. This conclusion does 
not make him indifferent to the forms of 
government and modes of worship, but 
enables him more freely to examine the 
contributions that present systems are 
making to social progress. His point of 
view is the social point of view almost 
exclusively. Sometimes the word ‘‘so- 
** may be pressed so far as alinost to 
‘‘wholesale.’’ The author be- 
lieves in raoving upon men in the mass, 
upon society, the same idea worked out 
more elaborately in his famous book, 
‘«The World the Subject of Redemp- 
tion."’ Broad and sympathetic as the 
book is, it seems as if hardly sufficient 
attention were given to the more personal 
and individual ministries. | Whatever 
over-balancing there may be in this di- 
rection is, however, largely corrected by 
such a view of, and feeling toward, the 
church as will attract back to it, as a 
great social force, some who were begin- 
ning to despair of using the church and 
her ordinances as a main lever in the 
bringing to pass great and needed 
changes. It is written from a far wider 
point of view than is possible to the 
average sacramentarian, and opens a 
new field to the old ordinances. People 
get discouraged about the church too 
soon. 


cial 
mean 


% 

Falstaff and Equity: An Interpretation. By 
Charles E. Phelps, Law Professor and 
Judge, Maryland. Boston: Houghton, 

iffin, & Co. $1.50. 


Formally, this book is a commentary 
on five words uttered by Falstaff in 
Shakespeare's Henry IV, which have 
been a puzzle to the critics. Judge 
Phelps shows that they form what is 
called among actors ‘‘ gag,’’—that is, 
an allusion to contemporary occurrences, 
which has little or nothing to do with 
the play, but is meant to ‘‘ bring down 
the house.’’ Falstaff alludes to the 
struggle between the courts of common 
law and the Chanceilor’s court of equity, 
which began in the Middle Ages, and 
was never so acute as under Elizabeth 
and her successor. But he also shows 
that the poet had a very direct interest 
in the matter through a suit in equity 
brought to recover the estate of his 
mother from an unfair kinsman. _Inci- 
dentally he shows that the Elizabethan 
period was one, of excessive litigation, 
and that the ample share taken in this 
by the poet's father explains his son's 
evident interest in, and familiarity with, 
law and legal procedure. He rejects as 
needless the supposition that William 
Shakespeare had been an ‘‘articled 





eniiineer dimes, 


clerk’’ in his youth, The book is writ- 
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ten with as much liveliness as its subject 
admits, and with sound judgment. 
~ 

The Doctrines of Grace.. By John Watson, 

M.A.;"D.D. (lan Maclaren). $1.50. 

Dr. Watson's previous book, The 
Mind of the Master, was very disquiet- 
ing to- his friends, as indicating a nega- 
tive attitude toward some essential points 
of Christian teaching. Those who knew 
him best said that this was due to his | 
Scotch fashion of laying all possible | 
stress on the matter immediately in | 
hand, in scorn of perspective. The 
present book justifies their plea. He 
here takes up the great central doctrines 
of the Christian gospel, and makes each | 
in turn the subject of his Scotch em- 
phasis. He even approaches the High 
Church point of view, although he re- 
jects the sacerdotal theory of the Chris- | 
tian ministry, and refuses to trace its 
authority to an apostolic succession of 
ordained men. ‘Here he, falls short of 
the High- Church Presbyterian view. 
The covenanters kept up their organiza- | 





tion as societies for years after their 
ministers joined the Established Kirk, 
rather than ordain ministers by others 
than ministers. The book is clraracter- 
ized by the ‘‘ Moderate’’ tone of all Dr. | 
Watson's writings, but shows how near 
to orthodoxy Scottish Moderatism comes 
in these days of reconciliation. 


b 


Ten Years in Cossack Slavery; Or, Black 
Russia. Ky Julian Jasiencyk. ‘Translated 
by Mary de Mankowski. New York: The 
Abbey Press. $1.25. 


This is « sort of autobiography of a 
Polish patriot who was compelled to en- 
ter the Russian military service after 
cruel treatment in_ prison, and in that | 
service rose to military command, but 
resigned in time to share in the last 
national insurrection. 


The story is some- 
what obscured in this version through 
the evident incapacity of the translator 
either to grasp the sense of the Polish 
word or to find the right English equiva- 
lent. Even the titlepage is mis'eading, 
as the story has nothing to do with the 
Cossacks, and the word is used in place 
of ‘‘Russian,’’ asa bit of patriotic slang. 
In spite of this drawback the book has 
a marked interest as a realistic picture of 
military and bureaucratic rule in Russia, 
with its terrible severities. But it has 
also its brighter side, as in the picture of | 
the kindness shown by the Russian peo- 


Siberia. 


om 


Books Received 
July 26 to August 3 


A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York 
Home Thoughts. By C. §1.50. 
The Collier Printing Company, Denver 
Nineteen Christian Centuries : A series of ser- 
mons preached in the First United Presby- 
terian Church of Denver, Colorado. By the 
pastor, James D. Rankin. Paper, 25 cents. 
Kindergarten Magazine Company, Chicago 
Children’s Singing Games, Old and New. 
Revised and compiled by Marie Ruef Hofer. 
50 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
Mission Problems and Mission Methods in 


Seuuth China. By J. Campbell Gibson. 
$1.50, net. 
Typical New Testament Conversions. 


Frederick A. Noble, D.D., 


| but the will of God is that we should 


+ 


| whatever our work or pleasure. 
ple to the prisoners on their way to| ever cannot be done in this prayer sense 


B a 
LL.D. $1, net. | Every temptation is a call to prayer. 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER 
* 
August 25,1901. Daily Prayer: “I Will 


Make it the Rule of My Life to Pray 
Every Day.” Psalm 34 : 1-22. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Prayer always helpful (Jas. 5 : 


13-16). 

TUEs.—Stated times for prayer (Dan. 
6: 4-11). 

WED.—Shutting out the world (Matt. 
6 : 5-13). 


THURS.—Hearing God (1 Sam. 3 : 1-to). 
FRI.—Talking with God (1 Kings 19 : 9-18). 
SaT.—A life of prayer (Luke 21 : 29-36). 











T IS better to call daily prayer a rule 
of life than to call it the rule of life. 
The rule of life is to do the will of God ; 


walk with him, and such a life is the life 


of prayer. And, in a real sense, true 





life, and true life is prayer. 
to be God's loving child, and to do the 


pray every day. 


| is a reminder that we have One who is 


| prayer includes all the actions of a true | Jove the Lord, all ye his saints, and tell 
To resolve | him so. 


is a reminder that we have One who is 
able to deliver us when we are tempted, 
and who is waiting to be allowed to save. 
Every hard task is a call to prayer. It 


able to bear our burdens for us and to 
give us strength. Every interruption is 
a call to prayer. It is a reminder that 
we have One who, having been patient 
himself, and endured all disappointment, 
can breathe his own peace and quiet over 
our hearts. 
“ 

And prayer is the place of thanksgiv- 
ing. Every day we have blessings un- 
numbered from the hand of God. Shall 
we take them without a word of loving 
gratitude? The morning dawns bright 
and fair. Thank God for it. The rains 
water the face of the ground and make it 
bring forth and blossom. Thank God 
for them. You meet a friend you had | 
not expected to see. Is there no oc- 
casion for a prayer of thankfulness in 
that? 





% 


And prayer is the place for love. O 


A thousand things in every | 


| day suggest the loving-kindness of our 
Father's work, involves the resolution to | God. 


And if some dark things come to 
us, we may be sure that they are only a 
more ingenious way of revealing to us 


But praying every day means far more | some design of God's goodness, or of 


than saying a prayer once each day. 
Says the Psalmist : 


** I will bless the Lord at all times, 


His praise shall continually be in my 
mouth,’’ 


‘« Pray without ceasing,’’ says Paul. If | 
it is worth while to pray once a day, it is | 


worth while to pray continually. 
“ 

But can we pray constantly? Will it | 

not divert us from our work? No, it| 


will not. Praying constantly means two | 
things. 


It means having, in all that we | 
do and say, the prayerful spirit, 
sense of God's nearness to us and ours | 
to him, so that we feel his presence, and | 
act asin his presence. This will help, | 
and not hinder, our work. When we 
are expecting soon to see dear ones, we | 
are not incapacitated by our expectancy. 
We work the more eagerly and intensely, 
but with a light and joyous heart. It is 
so in Jesus’ service.’ We can live in the 
prayer-consciousnéss of his presence 
What- 


of Christ, we may be sure, is an un- 


allowable thing. But, secondly, un- 


| ceasing prayer means constant actual 


| turning from our task to speak to God. 
And we can and must do that. We can- 
not live a whole day through on one 


| 
| 
| 
| 


x 
| 


the | == 


| single word to God at the day’s begin- | 


|ning. We could not work with a friend 

all day on such terms. Much less can 
| we do so with God. Once and again 
_and again during the day, we must turn 
_ definitely to him for friendship, for coun- 
sel, for strength. 
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| Every day is full of the very finest op- 
| portunities and necessities of prayer. 
It 





making place for it in our lives. If we 
love the dear Father, who is working 
always for us, and the dear Saviour, who 
is working always in us, prayer is the 
way we may tell them so, and the time 
is every day. 

‘* I will bless the Lord at all times, 

Every day will-I bless.thee,’’ 


—- 


Faith in God never deceives us ; faith 
in prayer often does—as it ought to.— 
Hf. Clay Trumbull, in “ Prayer: Its 
Nature and Scope."’ 





Sure to Ask 
The Kind of Coffee When Postum is 
Well Made 

‘‘Three great coffee-drinkers were my old 
school friend and her two daughters. 

‘They are always complaining and taking 
medicine. I determined to give them Postum 
Food Coffee, instead of coffee, when they | 
visited me, so, without saying anything to them 
about it, I made a big pot of Postum the first 
morning, using four heaping teaspoons to the 
pint of water, and let it boil twenty minutes, 
stirring down occasionally. 

‘** Before the meal was half over, each one 
passed up the cup to be refilled, remarking 
how fine the coffee was. The mother asked 
for a third cup, and inquired as to the brand of 
coffee I used. I didn’t answer her question 
just then, for I had heard her say awhile be- 
fore that she didn't like Postum Food Coffee 
unless it was more than half old-fashioned 
coffee. 

‘After breakfast I told her that the coffee 
she liked so well at breakfast was pure Postum 
Food Coffee, and the reason she liked it was | 
because it was properly made ; that is, it was 
boiled long enough to bring out the flavor. I 
have been brought up from a nervous, wretched 
invalid to a fine condition of physical health 
by leaving off coffee and using Postum Food | 
Coffee. 

“I am doing all I can to help the world out 
of coffee slavery to Postum freedom, and have ! 
earned the gratitude of many, many friends."’ 
—Myra J. Tuller, 1023 Troost Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





[17th YEAR. 


‘Staunton Military Academy 


Mercersburg Academy 


Ht) CO TET 


Will keep them : 

acid proo: Pera ne Wax 

a dozen other ways about 
in onch pound 


moisture 
aleo 
eo pease. 
Bold everywhere. 
STANDARD OIL COs 








Educational 





“DO NOT STAMMER” 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, Waynes- 
boro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston after stanimer- 
ing fifty years. Have cured hundreds of others. 
You can be cured. 
Times. Send for descriptive book. 
President and Founder, 


Can refer to The Sunday School 
E. S. Johnston, 
Philadelphia Institute for 
Stammerers, 1033 sores Garden 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The daughter of Dr. Warren Randolph desires to 
obtain a situation either as church missionary, private 
secretary, or teacher. She refers, by permission, to 
Dr. Thomas J. Morgan, and to Dr. A. E. Dunning, 
the present Secretary of the International Sunday- 
School Lesson Committee. Address Miss Bb. M. 
Ra »otpn, New Brunswick, N. J. 


00K-KEEPING STENOGRAPHY, 


PENMANSHIP, 
etc., taught by mall 
> Aang person. ‘Telegraphy also taught person- 
ally. 
commercial course. 


Positions obtained for all raduates of 
EASTMAN, Box 745,Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 








CATALOGUE FREE, 





Ideal “‘ home” school for 
boys. vegereee for any college or university 
Refined Christian influences. Splendid chmate. 
Charges, $300. Send for handsome catalogue, free. 


Staunton, Virginia. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 

The Darlington Seminary. A high-grade school 
for girls, convenient to New York, Phila., and, Wash- 
ington. Departments: College Preparation, F-nglish, 
Music, Art, Language, and Business. Equipment 
modern. $190 per year. Fall term Sept. 16. Illus. 
catalogue. yy 3 Bye or R. Darutncron, Ph.D. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


Joh l. Blair Foundation. Fifty-third Year. 

Co-educational. Prepares for any American College. 
New buildings. Campus 40 acres. Liberal encow- 
ment justifies moderate rates. For catalogue, address 


| John C. Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Blairstown, N. J 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY. On Bound 

Brook Railroad. 63d year. Co-educational. 
Healthful location. Home comforts. 17 experienced 
teachers. Catalogue free. 


THOMAS O'HANLON, D.D., LL.D., President. 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aims to teach boys 
thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
j ment, and Christian manliness. ‘Terms moderate. 


jud 
Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 


GoLvey COLLEGE, Wilmington, Del. A Busi- 

ness and Shorthand School of National Reputa- 
tion. Students from 15 states. Both Sexes. Write for 
(free) catalogue—one of the most expensive published. 


SEND for catalog to 


Conn. 34th year. 
I’ may-be that some of your 
scholars simply will not 
read portions of the Bible 
every day. But did you ever 
try especially hard to persuade 
them to do this, and give them 
a little needed help? Send 
for a specimen of The Sunday 
School Times Bible- Reading 
Card, and, as you examine it, 
bear in mind that thousands 
are in actual daily use, serv- 
ing their purpose admirably. 


Institute, Biyede, 


th sexes. Home. 


Mystic Valle 
Chartered. 





The Sunday School Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
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8) 
in your ateresen’ 


Wash delicate things andker 
laces, dojlies etc,(things which 
sendtothe ordinary wa 

way, ViZ: Soak.rinse, squeeze 
directions on eachpacket. S| 

or o1 Vv do 


tart ‘ex 
When dry they reguir 


while Wet onamir! 


Now oning tTertate adv ice 

for bachelors, maiden: 

boarders and hotel Quests 

and for fabrics too delicate | 
andvaluabletoriskto ~ 

others’ hands: 

Pearline is trust-worthy 

for washing and cleaning 

where-ever water Can 

be used. 





By polishing with SAPOLIO. 





There is no eed like cleanly 
a hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 











B. & B. 


Wonderful lot 
0’ woolens 


—texture and style right in line for nice 
dressy Autumn skirts and young ladies’ 
school wear. Selling out now at prices to 
make room for new goods. 

Odd lot 75c. to $1.00 Woolens, 46 to 56 
inches wide, 35c. yard. 

Lot fine $1.00 and $1.25 Woolens, 44 to 
56 inches wide, 50c. yard. 

Lot 50c. Woolens, 38 to 54 inches wide, 
25c. yard. 

_ Get samples and satisfy yourself of extraor- 

dinary buying chance such as you’ll want to 
reap benefit of. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 











SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 
for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 





Grape-Nuts and Cream 
An Ideal Hot-Weather Breakfast 


rhe selection of food for hot weather 1s an 
important question, We should avoid an ex- 
cess of fats, cut down the butter ration, and 
indulge more freely in fruits and food easy of 
digestion. One meat meal per day 1s sufficient 
during hot weather. 

An ideal breakfast 1s Grape-Nuts, treated 
with a little cream (which, by the way, supplies 
the necessary fat mm avery digestible form), a 
cup of Postum Cereal Food Coffee, hot, or, if 
cold, it should have a little lemon juice 
squeezed in , then some fruit, either cooked or 
raw , also perhaps two siices of entire wheat 
bread with a very thin spread of butter. A 
breakfast of this sort 1s so perfectly adapted to | 
the wants of the system, that one goes through 
the heat of the day in comfort, as compared 
with the sweaty, disagreeable condition of one 
improperly ted. Once put im practice, the | 
plan will never be abandoned during the hot | 
days, for the difference in one's personal com- 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where sup- 
plies may be purchased. Here is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom 
would be glad to correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, 
school, and class. When you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the 
surest guide. It appears once a month. One advertiser or another, among these, 
is almost certain to have for sale whatever supplies are desired in any church or 
Sunday-school. 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
«In Excelsis for School and Chapel”’ 





for Su: -school use. The Vocalion’s m 
ber Rms as effective in marking shethes on tl 
0. Its sustaining and orchestra! qualities ma’ 
t far more desirable. Objection that an o 
would be necessary for the Vocalion is met 
absence of Is (pedals red). The Vocalion’s 
full, rich diapason and delicate registers make it of 
inestimable value in accompanying the human voice. 
Organs shi on approval. Details on request. 
Send for Catalog K. 
Vocalion Organ Co., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
61 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


just published, is the largest and most complete 
ok for eed se ever issued by The Century Co. 
It is designed to help young people toward the forma- 
tion of good taste in music. Do not take a new 
for your school without seeing it. A single sample 
copy (to be returned if not adopted) will be sent, 
free, to any reader of Tue SunpAy ScnHoo. Times, 
by addressing 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


Gases 
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67,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 
FOR THE SUN- 


CA RMI N DAY-SCHOOL 


The best Sunday-school hymnal published. 
Specimen copy free, for examination, to 
pastors, superintendents, and committees. 
A. S. BARNES & -, Publishers, 
156 Pifth Avenue, New Yerk City 


** Best and Cheapest ’’ 








Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 


Manufacturer and Builder of 
Our graded system of Lesson Heips has no supe- 


rior, and is the cheapest. _ free. PIPE ORGANS 


Pubiisners of the New ntury =! build pipe organs specially designed for use in 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. ? the Sunday-school. rite for our latest catalogue 
Samples free. Publishers of the Young People’s ) with full information. Our instruments and their 
Weekly, the targest and best Sunday-school paper ) prices are both nght for you. 

in America. Dealers in every requisite for the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 





Reed organs and pianos at manufacturer's prices 





Few churches with a plaster ceiling have a perfect 
one, and in many the pilaster may drop without 


Exalted Praise cerns Stam bee Sine 1 Ceiling’ o ond 


A Sunday-School 5 that Is Making 
ory 


; : 5 
Endorsed in glowing terms by leading clergymen ? decorated, will be durable and be sure to please See 
and Sunday-school workers. 10,000 copies sold in ( that it is considered when you build or remodel 
first seven weeks. Superior in quality, attractive in ¢ Send a diagram with measures and some descri 
a roa A price , 224 pages ; 250 selections. ) tion of the room. A design or plan and estimate for 
0 cents will bring you.a returnable vellum ) the work complete can then be sent you Especial 
de luxe copy, and novel introductory plan for sup- § attention given to church and residence work 
plying books without additional expense to school. ‘ Henry S. Northrop, 40 Cherry St., New York. 
MacCalla & Co , 249 Dock St., Philadelphia Branch Office. 74 Equitable Building, Boston 


; 
Ostermoor > 
Church Cushions: 20,000 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches rl 





d ‘ _Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. ( Electric, Gas, Weisbach, Acetylene, or Oil 
We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 


Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions."’ ¢ Pieaties ane and electric Gxtuses Send dimensions 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St, New York ) 1. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street. New York 


AUGUST 10, 1901 


Pears 

Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That's why it 
It wears as thin 


lasts so. 


_ Sold all over the world. 


























fort is too great to be easily forgotten. 


to 6 % Safe Investments 


in real-estate first m » as placed by us for 
22 years, have never failed once. One investor 


Seven Per Cent 





RuBifoAm 


DELICIOUS FOR THE TEETH 
aU ty ( sha Ase 


"ae Ti" | W/Z Jq RAS 


Pleasure in using makes 
‘RusiroaM no less 
efficient in its 
action upon teeth, 
mouth and gums, 

All druggists 
sell Rusiroam 
—25 cents. 


For FREE SAMPLE 
address E. W. Hovt 
& Company, 
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to spare, 
you need an 


Elgin 


Watch 


It is the world’s standard time- 

Sold by jewelers every- 

An Elgin Watch always 

has the word “Elgin” engraved on 
the works. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Mi. 


Libby's 
Good things toeat 


Are appetizing and dainty, ready-to-serve, 
in great variety—tongue, ham, veal, beef. 
Melrose pat6, and countless others; key- 
opening cans that make getting a meal 
easy. 

Libby's Atlas of the World, + ith 32 new 
mare, size 8x11 inches—the practical home 


tlas—sent anywhere for ten 2-cent stamps. 
bay little book, “How to Make Good Things 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 




















AMERICAN 





Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C.. ts now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. We can highly recom- 
mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 


writes to us: “‘ Since 1892 I have been carefully 

selecting some of your choive loans, and have 

pore See o se lar, and, woe sen cee aioe, 

. ve nm ti over many evil days because | could al- 

est returns. We have a number of other good ware depend upon the income from our mortgages.” 

mvestment stocks Send for list Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 
Hagh Mactes & Co, Dentare. ot Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans guaranteed 

anaqeen, Wore ae. THE_BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO 

Builitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Fire Insurance Company, 
| Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philade phia 








In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
| mnganythine advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 

the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
| saw the advertisement in The Sunday School limes. 


as a wafer:~: - > 
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